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Two Persistent Problems 


ROSCO C. INGALLS 


THE JUNIOR college is a “many splen- 
dored thing.” ‘Today, any observer, 
whether giving a superficial view or a 
thorough examination, will be impressed 
by two characteristics of the 
junior college. One is diversity 
—in size, type of control (pub- 
lic or private) , student popula- 
tion, and curriculum. The other 
is unity—in purpose and in 
an educational philosophy that 
seeks to discover the needs of 
students and then to design | 
courses, activities, and curricu- ) 
lums to meet these needs adequately. 

There are two major problems that 
must be considered now: (1) the task of 
getting information and interpretations 
about junior colleges to the various pub- 
lics; (2) the task of exploring opportuni- 
ties for developing and operating non- 
traditional curriculums of the technical- 
occupational type preparing for employ- 
ment. Such curriculums would co-exist 
on the campus with the traditional pre- 
professional, general education, lower 
division type of curriculum. All junior 
colleges are working continuously on the 
first problem. Many, but not all, in ad- 
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dition, are working regularly on the sec- 
ond problem. These two problems are 
persistent in their demands for construc- 
tive action. 

For working the first prob- 
lem, it is clear that “know how” 
as well as “know why” tech- 
niques of communication must 
be used. Many different groups 
make up the public. A min- 
mum list of these groups with 
which a two-way communica- 
tion is necessary includes: (1) 
students who are now in junior 
and senior high schools and their families ; 
(2) faculties in junior and senior high 
schools; (3) students currently in attend- 
ance at a junior college; (4) former stu- 
dents and graduates; (5) service clubs, 
fraternal orders, and church groups; (6) 
labor unions; (7) merchants’ and manu- 
facturers’ associations; (8) public service 
employees; (9) audiences for radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers, and magazines; (10) 
personnel in industrial and distributing 
activities. 

“Know what” is also essential. Some of 
the information the publics need to 
have concerns: (1) the curriculum of the 
college; (2) the faculty of the college; 
(3) the spirit and personality of the col- 
lege; (4) the students of the college; (5) 
present facilities and future plans for the 
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college; (6) financing the college; (7) 
employment and citizenship records of 
graduates; (8) the expanding role of the 
junior college in post high school edu- 
cation; (9) cooperative relationships 
with the various public groups in action. 

Who shall perform this task? The head 
of the college (president, dean, director, 
superintendent, principal) is in the most 
strategic position for the “overlook” so 
essential for carrying forward the task. He 
may delegate or assign to others and 
solicit the aid of many, but he must keep 
open a two-way communication with all 
publics. The people with whom he works 
are ambassadors to the publics. They are 
an asset beyond price, and they must give 
this task the zeal and skill they give to 
making a schedule of classes each se- 
mester, planning new buildings, and in- 
ducting new students. 

The second major problem exists in 
the area of curriculums that are non- 
traditional technical—occupational. The 
program provided may be for one, two, 
three, or four semesters. These curricu- 
lums are contrasted with the traditional 
pre-profesisonal general education, or 
lower division type for two years. The 
educational objective for this type of 
curriculum is the development of compe- 
tency for employment and advancement. 
A well-adjusted person responsive to his 
civic obligations is included in the ob- 
jective for this type of curriculum. Any 
junior college may have one or more of 
this type of curriculum as determined by 
the employment opportunities available 
in the community or the geographical 
area. Some examples of this type that for 
a number of years have been training 
qualified and competent workers are: (1) 
vocational nurses (practical nurses) ; (2) 


dental assistants; (3) law enforcement 
officers; (4) social welfare aids; (5) 
recreational leaders; (6) legal secretaries: 
(7) general secretaries, bookkeepers, and 
salesmen in the business field; (8) elec- 
tronics technician aids; (9) engineering 
aids in surveying and in drafting; (10) 
workers in the trade-technical areas of 
(a) the automotive industry; (b) the 
building trades; (c) garment making 
trades; (d) printing and graphic arts; 
(e) applied arts. Junior colleges across 
the nation can enlarge this list with ad- 
ditional programs of this pattern. 

It appears that there is a formula, 2 
+ 2 + 1, that applies to the organization 
of this type of curriculum. For each se- 
mester of the two-year program, there 
may be two three-unit courses in general 
education (know why) with two three- 
unit courses to train skills (know how) 
with one three-unit course selected from 
either of the two types as determined by 
the need and experience of the trainee. 

Certain specific questions must be an- 
swered when consideration is given to the 
establishment of any technical-occupa- 
tional curriculum: (1) Is there a need 
for trained and competent workers to en- 
ter the field? (2) What plant facilities 
(housing and equipment) will be needed? 
What are the costs? Should some form 
of the cooperative training plan be used? 
(3) Are teachers with successful employ- 
ment experience in the occupation avail- 
able? (4) Will the occupation concerned 
provide a group of representatives to serve 
as an advisory committee for the cur- 
riculum? What are the functions of such 
a committee? What are the “know how” 
techniques for the successful utilization 
of advisory committees? (5) Does the 
proposed curriculum duplicate any now 
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operating adequately in the community 
or region? (6) Are students with the re- 
quired interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
available for admission to the curricu- 
lum? (7) Are effective instructional ma- 
terials available? If not, what is involved 
in providing such materials? These, and 
other similar questions, need acceptable 
answers before the final decision is made 
to set up a new curriculum. 

Somewhere among the administrative 
and the teaching personnel in many jun- 
ior colleges now offering mainly the tra- 
ditional curriculum are men and women 
with interests, aptitudes, and abilities to 
go forward with long-range plans for es- 
tablishing and administering non-tra- 
ditional technical-occupational curricu- 
lums. They can create multiple purpose 
curriculums within the unity of the edu- 
cational philosophy to serve the entire 
student population. 

Today there is a great need for the 
exchange of experiences in handling these 
two persistent problems, It is necessary 
for educators to know what is being done 
now, receive previews of what is planned 
for the future and get reports of progress 
made, and study conclusions and recom- 
mendations fixed by evaluating processes. 
This exchange of experiences can be co- 
ordinated and distributed by the Re- 
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search and Services Committee of the 
Association. The Journal, too, will wel- 
come contributions. 

The investment of money and person- 
nel in creating effective answers to these 
two major persistent problems is an op- 
portunity that will be accepted, surely, 
by many junior college administrators 
and faculties. The days ahead are calling 
for planning and action now. 

* * + 

This editorial by Rosco Ingalls is the 
first in a series of six which will appear in 
each of the issues of Junior College Jour- 
nal from December through May. These 
editorials, which will deal with persistent 
problems of junior colleges, are written by 
former junior college administrators who 
have retired from their position. The 
Journal is proud to announce the series 
since the writers represent a reservoir of 
competence of outstanding value. 

The writers include: Rosco Ingalls, re- 
tired from East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege; Richard G. Cox, retired from Gulf 
Park College; Roy E. Goddard, retired 
from Rochester Junior College; H. Leslie 
Sawyer, retired from Colby Junior Col- 
lege; H. B. Knapp, retired from Long 
Island Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute; and James M. Wood, retired from 
Stephens College. 
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“The Library in the Junior College 
Journal’’—a Comment 


Editor, Junior College Journal: 

In the Junior College Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1956, Floyd Smith, Jr., Assistant 
Librarian of Compton College, writes as 
follows: 


Of the roughly 9,000 pages of the last 15 
volumes of the Journal (Volumes XI-XXV, 
1940-1955) only 70-odd pages were devoted 
to the library. This is less than .8 per cent of 
the total. The area that has traditionally been 
one of the largest single items in the school 
budget is afforded less than one per cent— 
less than 1/100th—of the space in the pro- 
fessional journal! 


Had Mr. Smith included the first ten 
volumes of the Journal in his analysis, 
totaling over 5,400 pages, he might have 
reached somewhat different conclusions. 
In Volumes I-X, 1930-1939, there are no 
less than 58 signed articles and reports 
with references to junior college libraries. 


They total more than 190 pages. In addi- 
tion there are 76 briefer unsigned reports 
of library progress and activities making 
another 30 pages. Thus, the 220 pages 
dealing with various aspects of junior col- 
lege libraries constitute more than four 
per cent of the total number of pages, or 
over five times the proportion reported 
by Mr. Smith for the later years. 

These articles were written by 42 dif- 
ferent authors, including junior college 
librarians, executives, and instructors; li- 
brarians of senior colleges and universi- 
ties ; and foundation executives. They con- 
cern a wide variety of aspects of the jun- 
ior college library program, both special- 
ized and general, including many dealing 
with the “integration of the library with 
the aims of the college” which was a spe- 
cial concern in Mr. Smith’s article. 


WALTER Crossy EELLS 
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The Background of General Education and the 
Junior Colleges* 


LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


GENERAL education and the junior college 
movement are developments peculiarly 
American in the manner in which they 
emerged and in the societal forces from 
which they derived. They both represent 
a major re-orientation of higher educa- 
tion taking place in the 1930's, ’40’s, and 
’50’s, but a re-orientation in means, not in 
ultimate ends. While these two phe- 
nomena have been variously defined and 
described, basically all such definitions 
and descriptions reveal a commonality of 
source and direction which enforce a 
unity and parallelism on both of them. 

While American higher education has 
revealed an amazing diversity and a strong 
predilection for fads, there are identifiable 
strands which underlie its entire history. 
These major threads of development are 
important in interpreting general educa- 
tion in the form it takes as well as sig- 
nificant in understanding the specific fac- 
tors of unrest which produced this de- 
parture from previous practice. They are 
equally significant in explaining the use 
of junior colleges. 








LEWIS B. MAYHEW is Associate Professor, 
Michigan State University, and Director of the 
Committee on Liberal Arts Education of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Dr. Mayhew has written 
books and articles dealing with general educa- 
tion, evaluation and liberal education. 


Regardless of the impression created by 
some restrictive practices and the state- 
ments of those who wanted an aristocratic 
principle in education, there has been a 
discernible historical tendency toward in- 
creased democratization of higher edu- 
cation. The landmarks are clear in this 
regard: The Ordinance of 1785 providing 
for support of public education, Jeffer- 
son’s demand that education was essential 
for an enlightened electorate, and the 
beliefs of so many ordinary men, of whom 
William Manning was an example, that 
“larning is of the greatest importance to 
the report of a free government, and to 
prevent this, the few are always crying 
up the advantages of costly colleges, na- 
tional acadimys and Grammer schools, 
in order to make places for men to live 
without work, and to strengthen their 
party. But are always opposed to cheep 
schools and woman schools, the ondly or 
prinsaple means by which larning is spred 
amongue the Many.” 

Although the curriculums and the 
point of view of many colonial and post- 
revolutionary colleges remained aristo- 
cratic, the development of church-sup- 
ported institutions on the frontier suggests 
a move to broaden the educational oppor- 
tunities for the people. Spokesmen such 


* The second part of this article will be 
printed in this Journal in January. 
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as Francis Wayland of Brown emphasized 
this development. In his Thoughts on the 
Present Collegiate System in the United 
States (1842), Wayland indicated the 
discrepancy between democratic goals 
and collegiate practices. Attempts were 
made in the 1830’s and *40’s to develop 
curriculums for the common people, an 
example of which was Theodore Weld’s 
idea of a manual labor college. Even more 
important was the decision of Oberlin in 
1837 to admit women to candidacy for 
the A.B. degree. Even the increase from 
173 colleges in 1840 to 239 colleges in 
1850 is indicative of the move toward 
greater democracy in education. 

Unquestionably the Morrill Act, which 
establishes the basis for land grant col- 
leges, is of primary significance, States 
were provided with resources with which 
to bring education to the “agricultural 
and mechanic” classes. The very provision 
of such opportunities enforced a more 
liberal approach by those private colleges 
which had begun to harden into aristo- 
cratic institutions. Further, it brought the 
influence of the federal government 
squarely into educational matters, thus 
permitting over the decades to follow the 
deeper democratic tendencies of the entire 
nation to triumph over the ephemeral, 
aristocratic urges of specific regions. 

The last half of the nineteenth century 
saw no major monuments to democracy 
in higher education, but rather a slow dif- 
fusion of the impact of previous develop- 
ments on the minds of the people. It was 
out of this period of growth of democracy 
in education that John Dewey emerged, 
and while his influence was reserved for 
the next century, he is evidence of the 
major forces which he later codified. 

The twentieth century has been char- 


acterized by an almost steady movement 
to bring higher education to more and 
more people. The opportunities provided 
veterans of World War I were but pre- 
ludes to those responsible for the invasion 
of the colleges by millions of ex-service- 
men and women from World War II and 
Korea. The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education crystal- 
lized these trends by pointing out the still 
existent restrictions to educational oppor- 
tunity of geography, finances, and race. 
This report did more. It enunciated as a 
possibility and as a social ideal doubling 
the population of colleges and universities. 

A second major tendency has been the 
conscious relating of collegiate education 
to the emerging needs of American so- 
ciety. Schools, regardless of their cultural 
settings, are social institutions. As such, 
they must achieve the purposes the society 
sets for them or they cease to exist. Ameri- 
can colleges and universities appear to 
have been considerably more sensitive to 
the demands of the society they served 
than English or continental institutions. 
Hence, the many changes in curriculum, 
method and, indeed, of purpose during 
the two centuries of national history. 

Apologists for tradition sometimes lose 
sight of the fact that Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Kings (Columbia), and 
Queens (Rutgers) were established to 
meet the conscious social needs of training 
a ministry and a legal profession. It was 
more by happenstance than design that 
these curriculums also provided an ef- 
fective liberal education for men of that 
time. 

The early concern for publicly sup- 
ported common school education for all 
was rooted in equally pragmatic soil. If 
the welfare of the nation were to be 
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placed in the hands of the people, it was 
imperative that the people be able to per- 
form those offices which self government 
prescribed. The spread of colleges into 
the frontier as the population moved west 
was equally a result of a missionary zeal 
of various religious denominations and a 
need to develop leaders indigenous to and 
reflective of the west. While the curricu- 
lums of some of these schools did not keep 
pace with the needs of the frontier, the 
wonder is that they were as responsive as 
they were. 

The nation, geared for arms in the 
Civil War, awakened to its need for men 
trained in military science and in the tech- 
nology demanded for war or for peace in 
an expanding country. The land grant 
and state supported colleges were created 
to meet this demand. Their sometimes al- 
most rank growth since their creation is 
evidence of their willingness to provide for 
the needs of a changing society. In a 
similar vein, the post-Civil War period 
saw the growth of industry and tech- 
nology. There was an insatiable demand 
for scientific discovery which could be 
converted to the needs of steelmakers, 
chemical manufacturers, and agriculture. 
The ease with which the concepts of Ger- 
man research scholarship were adapted 
to the American scene suggests a fertile 
ground of need for such a development. 
In a somewhat different context, even the 
non-technical subjects of the curriculum 
seemed designed to meet conscious social 
demands. The upsurge of nationalism in 
the last half of the nineteenth century was 
accompanied by a concentration on na- 
tionalistic political history and literature. 
It witnessed the breaking of the older, 
more generic subject disciplines into sub- 


disciplines, such as American literature, 
political science, and the like. 

In a very real sense, the major curricu- 
lar reform in the nineteenth century was 
also reflective of the social need for spe- 
cialists. Many men, including President 
Elliot of Harvard, saw that the rigid core 
of classical and quasi-classical subjects of 
an earlier time did not provide the flex- 
ibility of training needed for a developing 
continent. The free elective system with 
its accompanying wild growth of spe- 
cialized courses helped meet the need for 
economists, metallurgists, psychologists, 
and the hundred and one different skills 
demanded. 

The junior colleges and general edu- 
cation itself are reflections of changing 
social demands. A strong case can be made 
that the increased leisure made possible 
by technology has created a necessity to 
equip individuals to cope with their leisure 
time. For many who would otherwise be 
unable to attend college, the local com- 
munity college provided a means for this 
kind of training. While there are other 
factors which are also relevant, general 
education is seen in one context as being 
as pragmatic as the variegated vocational 
training of the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. 

Still a third characteristic of higher 
education is implicit in the first two dis- 
cussed, as well as being perhaps implicit 
in social change itself. There appears a 
fairly regular periodicity to developments 
in higher education which correlate well 
with the dynamics of the rest of American 
society. Major developments occurred and 
then were followed by reaction, then a 
period of assimilation. Thus far these 
cycles have been in the same direction, 
with the lasting accretions always in the 
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direction of greater democratization of 
educational opportunity and bringing 
education more closely into line with the 
contemporary society. Thus the innova- 
tions of the Revolutionary War period of 
free public education and liberalizing the 
curriculum of the colleges were followed 
by a period of reaction. The period 1787 
even through the presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson demonstrated a _ concerted 
search for the “old time values” of Calvin- 
istic morality; a rejection of the ideals of 
the Enlightenment because of their re- 
lation to the French Revolution; a re- 
affirmation of the inequality of men and, 
of course, of the superiority of the male 
sex; a revival of evangelistic religion and 
its concomitant  anti-intellectualism— 
anti-intellectual in the same sense that it 
preferred dogmatic assertion and deduc- 
tion to the induction of the 18th century 
rationalists. 

A period of gestation followed the re- 
action with the next outburst of liberal- 
ism in school and society in the decade 
around the Civil War. The Morrill Act 
may be viewed as much a struggle against 
conservatism as the Civil War. One can- 
not but speculate that the democratic 
forces of the thirties reflected in the social, 
economic, and political reforms of the 
Roosevelt administration also found edu- 
cational expression in the various G.I. 
Bills and the move toward greater ex- 
pansion of education for the many. 

Within the tradition of democracy in 
education, utility in education and grad- 
ual evolution of educational reform, there 
emerged in the last part of the nineteenth 
century and the first three decades of the 
twentieth, specific developments im- 
portant in the rise of general education. 
In many respects general education came 


into being as a protest movement against 
these developments. In many similar re- 
spects the junior colleges also seemed 
rooted in the same spirit of reform. Hence, 
part of any exposition of general educa- 
tion and of the junior colleges must con- 
sist of an enunciation of those elements 
they propose to rectify or remove. 

With the need for specialists in many 
fields, the dramatic increase in man’s 
knowledge and the extension of oppor- 
tunities for higher education to more and 
more people, a rigid, classical curriculum 
seemed ill suited. It occurred to many that 
students ought to be allowed greater lati- 
tude in the selection of courses. The free- 
election system was thus evolved to pro- 
vide for this point of view. 

In the mind of Elliot, who was the chief 
spokesman for it, free election consisted 
of a core of required studies and adequate 
counsel to the student, which qualified 
him to make responsible choices for his 
collegiate program. As so many episodes 
demonstrate, however, the words of a 
master are quickly re-interpreted by dis- 
ciples all out of proportion to the original 
intent. The free elective system opened 
the way for a complete laissez-faire, cafe- 
teria-type of education with students fol- 
lowing whatever bent they chose—and all 
without benefit of adequate senior adult 
guidance. 

Some institutions tried to restrict the 
freedom the system granted by providing 
distributive requirements, asking students 
to take fifteen hours of science, of social 
science, of humanities, and of foreign 
language. In the hands of a reasonably 
alert student, such requirements merely 
provided for further distortion of the pur- 
poses of a balanced education. The writer, 
for example, was able to receive a bache- 
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lor’s degree of 120 credit hours by taking 
some 70 of them in history and to satisfy 
the science requirement with the minor 
sciences of entomology, geology, and 
paleontology. The major sciences were 
sidestepped completely, as was the foreign 
language requirement. Nor is this an ex- 
ception. With several thousand courses 
from which to choose, the variations in 
patterns of courses students could and did 
take is unbelievable. Students graduated 
from the same institutions and even the 
same division without ever taking a single 
course in common. The resulting isolation 
of college graduates one from another is 
one of the after-effects of the free elective 
system which needed correction. Further, 
the fragmented, skewed view of knowl- 
edge and of life which unbalanced pat- 
terns of courses produced made suspect 
the notion that students should be allowed 
such extreme latitude. 

The free elective system, of course, was 
not conceived in a vacuum. It rested in 
part on developments in psychology and 
its application to education. Much of the 
older curriculum was based on the belief 
that the human mind was as a muscle. If 
it were exercised, it would become more 
effective in a variety of tasks. Courses 
were included in the curriculum just to 
provide this needed exercise. Mathe- 
matics, classical language, brute mem- 
orization were all of value, if for no other 
reason than for the purpose of disciplining 
the mind. This notion of transfer of train- 
ing was vigorously attacked by exponents 
of psychology who viewed each act of be- 
havior as discrete, requiring its unique 
kind of training. The absence of transfer 


was inferred from a variety of experi- 
ments showing that training in arithme- 
tic did not result in improved facility in 
German. With such evidence, it appeared 
reasonable to provide a curriculum varied 
enough to train for the specialized roles 
life in America was beginning to demand. 
As one wag expressed it, “There should 
be a course in baton waving divided into 
section A for right handed people and 
section B for left handed ones.” 

Gradually, however, psychological re- 
search began to show that some of its 
earlier findings had been misinterpreted. 
While it was true that there was little 
automatic transfer of training from one 
unique kind of activity to another, there 
could be transfer to related tasks. While 
there was no assurance that students 
would transfer facility in laboratories to 
skill in solving personal problems, this 
could happen if the common elements 
were made explicit to the students. Thus, 
if students were shown that an hypothesis 
was the same in a chemistry experiment 
and in deciding on a new car, then train- 
ing in the methods of science could be of 
value to persons in their everyday adult 
life. These newer notions of the nature of 
learning ran counter to the practices of 
free election, for they suggested that con- 
siderable common education could be 
provided which, if properly taught, could 
be of great value to students regardless of 
their vocation or avocation. This newer 
theory of transfer of training became the 
ally of general education in protest against 
the older psychology exemplified by the 
work of E. L. Thorndike. 








The Development of an Adequate 
Faculty-Advisor Service 


Bennie W. Stehr 


THE pousts and fears of the college fresh- 
man, if translated into words, could fill 
several pages. The initial shock of separa- 
tion from home and the sudden realiza- 
tion that today, tomorrow, and the day 
after he will be on his own drop suddenly 
as a blanket of gloom over the enthusi- 
asm of the young person entering college. 

“What am I doing here?” “What is this 
college idea, anyway?” “Who am [?” 
Questions roll through his mind as he pa- 
rades through the labyrinthian maze of 
enrollment procedures. 

The question often comes up in faculty 
discussions: “What can we do as indi- 
vidual teachers to help the young person 
entering college for the first time?” Do 
we have a tendency to adopt the “sink or 
swim” philosophy of letting the student 
find his own way or give up the attempt? 
Many faculties and administrators may 
assume that since the student is of college 
age he must already be a well-adjusted 
young person with the ability to solve his 
own problems. 

Granted that the student can bridge 
the initial step from high school to college 
or junior college, there are many later 
adjustments that he must be prepared to 
make. Administrators and teachers, espe- 





BENNIE W. STEHR is Instructor in Business 
Administration, Cameron State Agricultural 
College, Lawton, Okiahoma. 


cially those who are working with some 
semblance of a guidance program, feel a 
strong need to provide a more personal- 
ized service to the student not only at the 
initial enrollment but throughout the pe- 
riod of his college life. The present status 
of advisory service found in colleges of 
both the upper and the lower divisions 
might be summed up briefly in these 
words : 


The freshman group was critical of the faculty 
advisors, believing that their interest in the 
student was not too great, that they were 
overworked and had too many students per ad- 
visor, but also that too few of them were per- 
sonally interested in the students. As I men- 
tioned to the faculty only two of the sixteen 
freshmen had returned to see their advisor 
more than the one time a semester required 
of them. The assignment of the students on an 
alphabetic basis is not liked by the students 
or advisors and this could be replaced by a 
more individualized assignment. 


Similar observations to this effect do 
not provide conclusive evidence as to the 
over-all feeling of administrators and fac- 
ulties, but they do show a tendency to 
bear out this line of reasoning. 

It is the interest and the purpose of the 
writer to set forth dominant thinking of 





1C. Gilbert Wrenn, Student Personnel Work 
in Colleges (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1951), p. 562. 
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guidance personnel, administrators, and 
teachers in the junior college regarding 
the development of an adequate faculty- 
advisor service in the total guidance pro- 
gram. Administrators and teachers are 
concerned with the efficiency, or the lack 
of efficiency, of their efforts to give to the 
student a feeling of belonging and per- 
sonal worth. Given an active, effective 
student personnel service, the heart of 
which is the faculty-advisor plan, the 
junior college can make a more effective 
contribution toward its unique function in 
American education. 

A great variety of organizational plans 
have been evolved in an attempt to pro- 
vide the impetus necessary to motivate a 
guidance service. These plans seem to have 
a modicum of authoritarianism but essen- 
tially provide a means whereby the faculty 
as a whole may participate in the formula- 
tion of general policies. Fundamentally, 
the practice of having the faculty itself 
develop policies, rather than the admini- 
stration, is basic to the success of the fac- 
ulty-advisor plan. 

Keeping in mind the need of faculty 
participation in the development of a serv- 
ice, what are some of the most acceptable 
criteria for the selection of the faculty ad- 
visors? ‘The concensus of interested per- 
sons suggests these possible approaches: 


1. During the first term, assign students 
arbitrarily to faculty members willing 
to participate. Give students a choice 
of advisors after the first quarter or 
semester. 

2. Following the first quarter or semester, 
ask freshmen to select a permanent ad- 
visor or one that will conceivably re- 
main with them for the duration of 
their college life. A choice of several 
faculty members should be made, num- 


bering the choices in order of greatest 
preference to avoid unequal advisory 
loads as much as possible. 

3. Select a faculty member of a subject 
field division to do departmental advis- 
ing as to course work and requirements. 
The advisor should acquaint the student 
with his departmental requirements and 
the faculty member who will assist him 
in this respect. 

4. Choose faculty members who are will- 
ing to participate and possess qualities 
enabling them to fulfill the needs of the 
student in his college activities. 


Because of the impracticability of assum- 
ing that every faculty member can and 
will fit into the role of an advisor, pro- 
vision for faculty members not selected 
should be made by channeling their ef- 
forts into other phases of the total guid- 
ance program. 

After the advisor has been chosen by 
an appropriate method, he must orient 
himself to his new role in the light of 
available time and general duties. He will 
do well to fortify his position with a syste- 
matic approach toward becoming ac- 
quainted as much as possible with the en- 
tire background of the advisees assigned 
to him. Permanent record cards, high 
school records, test data, all provide es- 
sential information which may not be im- 
mediately available to the faculty-advisor 
when his advisee is waiting to see him. 

The writer suggests a thorough study of 
all available information about each ad- 
visee but realizes the fact that not all perti- 
nent points of information can always be 
recalled on the spot. When called upon to 
talk with an advisee without advance no- 
tice, a set of easily-read, easily-executed 
information record sheets or cards seems 
to be quite successful in the experience of 
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many advisors. With the permission of the 
administrative office to use essential in- 
formation from the permanent central 
files, and with a secure place to file this 
information where it is easily accessible, 
the role of the advisor becomes more sig- 
nificant. 

Only a small number of the teachers 
engaged in the typical advisor program 
have had formal training in guidance 
practices, especially in the technique of 
counseling. Devices and techniques that 
appear to have had some degree of success 
are: in-service training for the selected 
advisors and for faculty members serving 
in various other capacities; pre-school 
workshops; counseling clinics, in which 
the services of experts in guidance are 
utilized; membership and participation in 
professional organizations; general meet- 
ings to discuss problems that occur during 


the school year. 

Logically, the in-service program, as 
well as the over-all guidance program, is 
best directed by a person designated to 
head up such a program. Primarily des- 
ignated to implement the entire guidance 
facilities, he may be called on to help the 
faculty-advisors in their attempts to help 
the student better adapt himself to college 
life. 

The implications of the points men- 
tioned here in the creation of an atmos- 
phere of quiet friendliness and under- 
standing—a feeling that “We care about 
you’’—are important. Not every school 
will have all the elements necessary for an 
ideal faculty-advisor service, but the ef- 
forts being made indicate an upward trend 
in the realization of educational goals in 
the junior college. 
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A Medical Secretarial Survey* 


Carolyn E. Chapman 


FOR THE past twenty years, interest in 
medical secretarial careers has steadily in- 
creased. What started out to be, as many 
thought, a modern fad in curriculum 
planning has long since earned its right- 
ful place in the list of curricular offer- 
ings of junior colleges, senior colleges, 
and business schools. 

In an effort to evaluate the adequacy 
of the medical secretarial curriculum at 
Lasell Junior College, a questionnaire was 
recently sent to 106 graduates of this cur- 
riculum. This number represented stu- 
dents graduating in the past five years, 
1951-1955, who had satisfactorily com- 
pleted the academic requirements of the 
two-year program. Eighty-three per cent, 
or 88 questionnaires, were completed and 
returned. 

The required program as it has ap- 
peared in the college catalog is as follows: 


First Year 
English Composition 
General or College Chemistry 
Anatomy and Physiology 
Shorthand I 
Typewriting I 


Second Year 


Medical Shorthand and Terminology 
Typewriting II 
Medical Laboratory Technology 





CAROLYN E. CHAPMAN is Chairman of the 
Secretarial Department at Lasell Junior Col- 
lege, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 


Microbiology 

Secretarial Practice 

Professional Bookkeeping 

Elective (Psychology recommended) 


Because of the strong emphasis placed 
on both the secretarial and scientific train- 
ing, the questionnaire was compiled joint- 
ly from data submitted by Miss Doris Bul- 
lard, Instructor in Medical Laboratory 
Technology and Microbiology and by the 
writer as Instructor in Medical Short- 
hand, Medical Secretarial Practice, and 
Professional Bookkeeping. The approach 
was twofold: From the science point of 
view—what laboratory techniques are 
graduates using? Is too much time being 
spent on procedures of technology which 
doctors are not entrusting to medical sec- 
retarial employees? Are doctors, hospitals, 
and other employers of medical gradu- 
ates having to do on-the-job training for 
some laboratory techniques which Lasell 
Junior College is equipped and able to in- 
clude in the courses? From the secretarial 
point of view—are the demands of medi- 
cine in levels of terminology, shorthand 
dictation speed, machine transcription, 
handling the office duties, keeping finan- 
cial records being met? 

Of the 88 replies received, 71 girls ac- 
cepted medical secretarial positions upon 





* All statistical data were compiled from 
questionnaires by Miss Lillian MacArthur, Di- 


rector of Tests and Measurements at Laselli 


Junior College. 
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graduation, whereas 17 were absorbed in 
non-medical secretarial assignments. Of 
these 71, 44 took initial positions with in- 
dividual doctors; 23 chose hospitals, and 
4 put their training to use in medical de- 
partments of insurance companies. The 
positions in pharmaceutical houses, state 
health departments, in university medical 
schools, or medical records libraries are 
listed here as nonmedical employment. 

As had been suspected, 43 secretaries 
used no laboratory training whatever in 
their initial positions; 28 found opportu- 
nities to combine secretarial and scien- 
tific techniques; not a single graduate was 
employed in a position where her work 
was entirely laboratory. It would seem, 
then, that most employers of medical sec- 
retaries are looking first for a good secre- 
tary, and second for a medical assistant. 
Those employers doing laboratory work 
on the premises usually hire trained 
nurses, technicians, or trained laboratory 
assistants. 

It is expedient to interject at this point 
an observation of the present program at 
Lasell which may account for the absence 
of laboratory emphasis in initial positions. 
From many of the personal letters re- 
ceived aing with the questionnaires, it is 
apparent that the graduate, feeling some- 
what “out of practice” in her laboratory 
skills, did not wish to apply for a position 
where these tests and techniques would be 
required of her. Under the present pro- 
gram, the course in medical technology is 
required of seniors as a first-semester 
course, being replaced by microbiology in 
the second semester. The girls frequently 
felt that between January and June much 
of what had been learned had also been 
forgotten. They felt unsure and wary 
about indicating competency in medical 


techniques for employment and suggested 
almost without exception that the position 
of order of these two courses be reversed 
in future years. 

These secretaries were almost unani- 
mous in their emphasis upon the extreme 
value of a knowledge of medical termi- 
nology. The constant stress on pronun- 
ciation, spelling, meaning, and shorthand 
outlines of medical terms has been in- 
dulged in the present curriculum and wil! 
continue to be emphasized in the future. 

Instructors of vocational skill subjects 
are constantly being questioned on the 
advisability of cutting shorthand dicta- 
tion training in favor of greater training 
on transcription from voice-writing ma- 
chines. At Lasell the faculty has also won- 
dered if shorthand writing has been over- 
emphasized, if doctors are dictating pri- 
marily on tapes and records. The answer 
was truly surprising. According to the 
questionnaires received, 41 students use 
shorthand notes entirely; 34 use some 
shorthand and some machine dictation; 
only 4 girls use a voice-writing machine 
exclusively. Their assistance in indicating 
brands of voice-writing machines used on 
the job will aid in determining new equip- 
ment to purchase at Lasell Junior College. 

From the data gathered, it appears that 
75 students are using their shorthand 
training in some way. In regard to em- 
ployable speed attainments, 35 indicated 
their speed to be “more than adequate.” 
However, these data cannot be inter- 
preted at face value. One could never be 
sure, for instance, that those attaining 
speeds higher than required for course 
credit might have accepted the positions 
where employers dictated fairly slowly; or 
that the two who found their speeds less 
than adequate might have encountered 
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employers with excessively high dictation 
requirements. 

It has been reassuring that so few felt 
a deficiency. Although a _ second-year 
medical student is required to attain an 
ability of 100 words per minute for five 
minutes for course credit, the majority of 
students are able to offer speeds of from 
100-120 (and a few at 140) for employ- 
ment. Most personnel managers in mod- 
ern business consider this range of skill 
average and employable. 

The usual secretarial training course 
offered to medical secretarial students 
states its aim to be the development of 
ability to handle routine procedures in a 
doctor’s office, greet patients, make ap- 
pointments, file, etc. At Lasell strong em- 
phasis is placed on the learning of general 
pronunciation, spelling, and the meaning 
of some 500-—1,000 words. Many of these 
same terms are met again in shorthand 
classes where proper outlines are present- 
ed and speiling and pronunciation are 
reviewed. 

On the questionnaire, 51 girls replied 
that the medical vocabulary section of 
their course in medical secretarial prac- 
tice was of greatest help; 26 indicated text 
coverage and vocabulary to be of equal 
value; and 1 apparently benefited most 
from text coverage. 

Twenty-five students indicated the need 
for on-the-job training in some secretarial 
duties. Upon analyzing the particular jobs 
involved, it appears that many of these 
duties could well be included in the pres- 
ent course if more hours were available. 
As a consequence of post-questionnaire 
conferences, the present medical secre- 
tarial practice course will meet four hours 
a week instead of three; and these addi- 
tional hours will be devoted largely to the 
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application of theory discussions on topics 
such as filing, duplicating-machine pro- 
cedures, filling out insurance and work- 
men’s compensation forms, billing, requi- 
sitioning, and income-tax forms. The one 
hour a week is being added without in- 
creasing the semester hours of credit. 

When asked if bookkeeping constituted 
one of their medical secretarial responsi- 
bilities, 44 of the 71 answered in the af- 
firmative; over 95 per cent agreed that 
their one-semester course in bookkeeping 
was adequate for their needs. The present 
professional bookkeeping course develops 
the accounting cycle on a cash approach, 
using the special journals needed to re- 
port expenses and income for preparation 
of statements, monthly summaries, and 
income-tax data. No attempt is made to 
develop accrual principles or mercantile 
accounts except as needed for compara- 
tive analysis. 

The second half of the questionnaire 
was devoted to questions of a laboratory- 
training evaluation. Specifically, the aim 
was to discover how much laboratory as- 
sistance was being demanded of secre- 
taries by employers and to what extent the 
technological procedures and microbio- 
logical principles of the Lasell training 
were being used. 

1. Thirty-seven secretaries assist the 
doctor with physical examinations; 33 do 
not. Of this number, 27 indicated that the 
amount of assistance did include draping 
of patients. 

2. The following procedures involved 
in physical examinations indicated: 17 
taking body temperatures; 7, blood pres- 
sure; 8, pulse rate; 9, venipuncture; 12, 
basal metabolism ; 20, electrocardiograms ; 
3, weight and height; and 14, single spe- 
cific techniques connected primarily with 
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the medical specialty involved, such as 
gastric analysis, pregnancy tests, and vi- 
sion examinations. 

3. Thirty-four secretaries prepare and 
sterilize surgical instruments for minor 
surgery, using about equally the four ac- 
cepted and practiced methods of sterili- 
zation: boiling, steam (autoclave) , chem- 
ical or cold, and heat (oven). 

4. A small percentage prepare the 
medications for injections; 14 answered 
yes, and 56 answered no. 

5. In regard to urinalyses, 26 perform 
urine tests, while 44 do not. The two most 
frequently required tests included 24 
chemical and 21 microscopic sediments. 

6. Some application of technique 1s 
being used in the field of blood testing. 
Hemoglobin is measured in 23 cases, 17 
take leukocyte count, 15 each do erythro- 
cyte counts and differential smears, 13 
measure sedimentation rate of erythro- 
cytes. A relatively small number of these 
secretaries did blood tests for clotting 
time, blood typing, prothrombin time, 
blood sugar, or hematocrit. 

In the specialty of blood chemistry, 3 
secretaries indicated responsibility for 
doing urea or NPN; 7 test for blood sugar; 
3 test for liver function. 

7. When asked how many examine 
feces, only 6 answered yes; 65 answered 
no. On such examinations, feces were pri- 
marily tested for presence of blood; in a 
single instance, examination was made 
for presence of parasites. 

8. Not a single person questioned has 
done any sputum examinations. 

9. In relation to working with X-ray, 
13 secretaries do some assisting in this 
specialty ; 38 indicated no associated work 
in X-ray. For the most part, the greatest 


responsibility seems to be in preparing the 


patient for X-ray; however, 6 were re- 
sponsible for film development, and 2 
actually took the X-ray picture. 

10. Among the bacteriological tests 
done on patients, 12 indicated the follow- 
ing: nose and throat culture, 1; allergy 
test, 6; vaginal smears, 5; blood cultures, 
1. In other instances where cultures were 
taken from patients, stained smears were 
made in the laboratory in about 28 per 
cent of the cases, and even where cultures 
were taken, they were sent to outside 
laboratories for examination in almost 
all cases. 

Space was provided on the question- 
naire to indicate any other specialized 
testing procedure not included in the 
above categories. Some of these listings 
included patch tests for tuberculosis, ex- 
amination of autopsy stock, assisting with 
rectal examinations or proctoscopy, some 
physiotherapy, orthopedic braces and 
casts, operating a medicolator, and assist- 
ing in minor eye surgery. None of these 
appeared on more than one or two indi- 
vidual questionnaires. 


Special recommendations: 

1. With so much of the present Lasell 
medical secretarial curriculum concerned 
with required courses of study, there is 
little opportunity for electives during the 
two years. Great care must therefore be 
taken to choose carefully the course of 
greatest benefit to employees in medical 
offices, 

As will be noted in the second-year 
curriculum, psychology has been recom- 
mended as an elective, although the indi- 
vidual case is always considered. The 
questionnaire asked for an elective recom- 
mendation for seniors in the curriculum 
and 36 replies favored psychology. 
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Twenty-six other courses were listed as 
recommended electives, but except for 


philosophy (5) and sociology and English 


(3), no other course was recommended 
by more than one or two people. 

2. In the Physical Education Depart- 
ment, the Red Cross First Aid course has 
been offered for some years as a part of 
the physical education program of point 
electives. Many of the students in the 
medical secretarial department have been 
advised to choose this course sometime 
during their senior year. No teacher train- 
ing medical employees would fail to stress 
the all-important fact that a secretary 
must not attempt to practice medicine; 
however, emergencies do occur in a doc- 
tor’s absence, and first-aid techniques 
may mean the difference between life 
and death. 

On the questionnaire, graduates were 
asked whether or not the Red Cross First 
Aid course should be required of future 
students, and an overwhelming 61 an- 
swered that it should. This recommenda- 
tion has been adopted for the future. 
Since World War II, many high schools 
and communities have offered first-aid 
courses quite generally. If a student holds 
a certificate issued by the American Red 
Cross during the previous two-year 
period, she is, of course, exempt from re- 
peating it. 

3. Many of the junior colleges offering 
the medical secretarial curriculum have 
been faced with the problem of over- 
specialization. This is a natural outcome 
of two-year terminal programs, regardless 
of curriculum, What, then, is the ad- 
visability of offering to incoming students 
the option of a two- or three-year medical 
secretarial course? If such an option were 
offered, what course arrangement would 
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be the wisest? More liberal arts courses 
in each of the three years? Emphasis on 
liberal arts in the first year with medical 
and secretarial courses in the second and 
third years? More emphasis on secretarial 
courses in the second and third years? 
More emphasis on_ science subjects 
throughout the three years with practical 
work included in a hospital or doctor’s 
office during part of the third year? 

Forty-seven girls felt that such an op- 
tion of programs would be helpful. The 
recommendations for program arrange- 
ment were fairly equally divided except 
for one conclusion—practical experience 
in a hospital or doctor’s office would be 
ideal. Such a program offering needs 
careful consideration on administrative 
levels and supersalesmanship to both stu- 
dents and the community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Of what value, then, has this survey 
been to the curriculum planning of La- 
sell Junior College? For immediate adop- 
tion—two program changes. 

First, the course in medical secretarial 
practice will meet four hours a week in- 
stead of three for the semester. This ad- 
ditional time will be devoted largely to the 
practical application of many theoretical 
discussions of business forms, filing, and 
specific secretarial tasks. 

Second, the science program has under- 
gone a decided change. Beginning this 
year, the medical secretarial student will 
take in her second year a full-year course 
entitled, “Laboratory Techniques for the 
Medical Secretary,” in place of the two 
separate semesters of medical technology 
and microbiology. This course will lay 
special emphasis throughout the year on 
the medical laboratory techniques and 
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bacteriological procedures found to be in 
most common use by the graduates. 

In this way, the practical training on 
urinalysis, blood, physical examination 
techniques, etc. will be prolonged and in- 
tensified. It is almost assured that future 
students will be better trained in medical 
techniques and more enthusiastic about 


seeking positions where laboratory train- 
ing can be put to use. 

Finally, this survey has made the fac- 
ulty aware of the vital need for constant 
curriculum evaluation and of the tre- 
mendous value derived from the expe- 
riences and contributions of graduates. 





A Junior College Program for Very Able 
Students 


HAZEL L. WOLHAUPTER 


PROFESSIONAL meetings and journals to- 
day are headlining the cause of the 
brighter-than-average child. Parents, 
teachers, and research specialists are hop- 
ing to find him, to understand him, and 
to train him. School administrators and 
legislators are attempting to stretch budg- 
ets for his special instruction and to give 
him opportunities to lead with strength 
and vision. Business and industrial lead- 
ers are setting aside huge sums to pro- 
vide the best possible training for this 
kind of ability which is essential to the 
success of their enterprises. 

This concern is reaching into the jun- 
ior colleges of California. Modesto Jun- 
ior College, one of the oldest in the state, 
is doing something for its very able stu- 
dents. During the last two years, 1954— 
1956, it has faced four major issues in the 
following order: setting the criteria for 
identifying its very able students and list- 
ing them; seeking them out as individuals 
and sharing their needs; converting its 
faculty; and experimenting with one 
type of program suggested by a number 
of faculty members. 








HAZEL L. WOLHAUPTER is Counselor and 
Reading Consultant in Berkeley, California. 
Formerly, Dr. Wolhaupter was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and conductor of the 
reading and study skills office at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


The criteria accepted for identifying 
the very able junior college student con- 
form for the most part to those already 
adopted by the Modesto City Schools 
Committee for the Very Able as it worked 
in elementary and secondary schools. 
These criteria are: an intelligence quo- 
tient of more than two deciles above the 
norm as determined by scores on two or 
more standardized tests of mental ability; 
a recommendation by a faculty member 
who points out specific areas of gifted- 
ness; a record of achievement; and the 
student’s desire to accept responsibility for 
developing his own talents. The commit- 
tee recognized California Scholarship 
Federation’s Gold Seal' bearers and the 
students who had elected to take Inde- 
pendent Study, the course offered to ex- 
ceptionally able seniors in the two Mo- 
desto high schools. Most of these data 
were at hand in the student’s cumulative 
folder which had come to the college 
from the secondary schools. The college 
considered then scores earned on the 
placement tests it gave and drew its list 





1 Recognition for membership earned during 
at least two thirds of the semesters in grades 
10, 11, and 12. California Scholarship Federa- 
tion, Inc. was organized in 1916 and has 
chapters in more than 450 high schools ac- 
credited by the University of California. Its 
offices are in 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 
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of gifted from the group in the top tenth 
percentile. 

The registrar sent each qualifying stu- 
dent an invitation and an appointment to 
meet a specially-assigned counselor for 
one hour’s informal conference. The 
counselor would have the interview some- 
what loosely structured in his mind fol- 
lowing a pattern that would touch upon 
school history, present program and in- 
structors, campus activities, academic 
success, individual needs, and suggestions 
the student wanted to offer for ways in 
which the college might serve him more 
effectively. 

Concurrently with these two steps, the 
director of curriculum set up a number 
of meetings in which members of the 
faculty were invited to discuss their expe- 
riences with gifted students and to ex- 
press their views relative to the responsi- 
bility the college should accept for pro- 
viding challenge and opportunity for 
such students. It was clearly understood 
that attendance at these meetings was 
wholly voluntary and that their leader 
would welcome lively participation. Most 
departments of instruction were repre- 
sented, and there were strong differences 
expressed. Some instructors held that the 
bright student finds his own level and 
guides himself satisfactorily; others main- 
tained that too often he dissipates his ef- 
forts and succumbs to mediocrity. 

Out of these sessions came several pro- 
posals for a suitable program. One in- 
structor prepared in detail the subject 
matter and the procedures he would fol- 
low in a special elective course open only 
to very capable students and designed to 
enable them to think independently, to 
apply principles learned, and to develop 


some insight into the nature of man. His 
class was offered for one semester. 

Altogether 89 students were inter- 
viewed: 40 from Modesto’s Independent 
Study classes, 30 from other high schools 
feeding into the college, and 19 especially 
recommended by faculty members. In 
addition, a significant number came on 
their own initiative or upon the sugges- 
tion of friends, and these are not counted 
in the total of 89. For every one of these 
counselees there was an initial and at least 
one follow-up conference during the two 
years. A summary of attitudes and needs 
expressed by these students indicates that 
most of them had a well-formulated and 
definite goal; that they needed scholar- 
ships and other material aid; that they 
wanted appropriate counsel—academic, 
vocational, and personal; that they re- 
quired improvement of habits of study 
and self-direction; that they had to de- 
velop the ability to write in such a fashion 
that they could say something succinctly 
and accurately. The gist of their thinking 
was expressed by an interested counselor, 
who is director of placement, in these 
words: “The very able college student is 
in every way a human being; the college 
should assume responsibility for recogniz- 
ing and challenging bright youths. The 
very able student is a potential leader, and 
the college can refine the quality of that 
leadership. The loss of a very able student 
for any preventable reason is exceedingly 
expensive to society.” This statement in 
essence presents the feelings of the college 
faculty. 

The administrative staff of the college 
proposes to use these findings in a con- 
structive manner. It will continue its ef- 
forts to improve prejudices and empiric 
judgments on the part of administrators 
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and staff members by supplying them 
with facts and by pursuing the scientific 
method in studying its own situation. It 
will encourage admirable leadership for 
and within the group of brilliant men and 
women. It will schedule professional 
counseling for these students. It will seek 
to improve articulation between the 
junior and the four-year college in such 
a way as to prevent failures and drop- 
outs whenever possible. It will cooperate 
with those individuals and organizations 
who are now deeply interested in supply- 
ing funds that will make it possible for 
much of this potential leadership to de- 
velop into service in many fields of hu- 
man welfare. 

A number of techniques are now di- 
rected toward that end—the more capa- 
ble students are identified and recog- 
nized; students, parents, teachers, and 
community are being informed through 
conferences, speeches, and the press of 


the power these students possess; skillful 
professional counsel is available to them; 
instruction in the improvement of study 
skills, especially in reading, writing, and 
self-direction is offered regularly; a con- 
trolled pilot study aimed to discover 
causes contributing to success or failure 
of the very able junior college student is 
contemplated; an elective seminar-type 
program that will use the advantages of 
a small discussion group and will be led 
by several instructors proficient in their 
fields is under consideration; instructors 
are taking care to phrase assignments in 
thought-provoking terms; and the college 
president has accepted the chairmanship 
of the city-wide committee which is build- 
ing Modesto’s program for its very able 
students. Thus, Modesto Junior College 
has come not only to participate in a pro- 
gram for very able students but also to 
accept leadership and responsibility for 
continuing and extending that program. 
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A Study of Dropouts from Pasadena City College 
(Second Semester—1956) 
MILTON C. MOHS 


IN MANY institutions, particularly junior 
colleges, the student body represents a 
cross section of the general population 
with regard to socio-economic back- 
ground, intellectual ability, motivation, 
and purpose. Because public junior col- 
leges are required to accept most appli- 
cants possessing high school diplomas, 
however marginal in ability and weak in 
motivation, they will inevitably have a 
larger proportion, than will more selec- 
tive institutions, of students who are un- 
able to meet the competition of the more 
mature and intelligent students. 

At Pasadena City College, follow-up 
studies of graduates and dropouts are un- 
dertaken not so much to add to the store 
of information regarding characteristics 
of a particular group as to furnish data 
showing what happens to students after 
they leave school, what plans they have 
for future education, and what their need 
is for temporary or permanent employ- 
ment. 

Certainly, it is not expected that there 
will be strange differences between drop- 
outs and those who remain in school. In- 
deed, exit interviews with these people 
have proven that there are not significant 
differences. By the time a student has en- 
tered junior college, he has passed the 





MILTON C. MOHS is Dean of Placement at 
Pasadena City College, California. 


compulsory school age and attendance in 
school is a matter of free choice. There- 
fore, the reasons given by students at this 
level for withdrawal from school vary 
considerably with those found in studies 
of dropouts from high schools. The “I 
hate school” or “teacher didn’t like me” 
type of reaction becomes a rarity and few 
attempts are made to rationalize the 
blame for failure on the curriculum, in- 
adequate school facilities, or unsympa- 
thetic teachers. 

An analysis of dropouts by type of in- 
stitution’ shows that one out of eight stu- 
dents leaves junior college by the end of 
the first registration period. While 40.5 
per cent do not return to junior colleges 
for the second year, 56.5 per cent com- 
plete two years of junior college. 

Reasons for students leaving school 
may vary with institutions. Therefore, it 
behooves each college to try to discover 
the major causes for its students’ leaving. 
Pasadena City College is attempting to do 
this via the questionnaire method. The 
chief difficulty in using the questionnaire 
form in an opinion survey is in getting re- 
sponses from former students. This prob- 
lem is partially solved at Pasadena City 





1 Robert Earl Iffert, Current Issues in High- 
er Education (Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Higher Education, National Education 
Association, 1956), p. 94. 
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College by requesting each student who is 
dropping school voluntarily to check out 
at the Placement Bureau. Most students 
of the school have had some previous ex- 
perience with this office, which is essen- 
tially a service organization. At this exit 
interview, the student is offered the serv- 
ice of the office and after a brief conver- 
sation requested to fill out a questionnaire 
on the spot. Since a friendly atmosphere 
has been created before the form is pre- 
sented, rarely does anyone refuse to co- 
operate. Students who find it inconven- 
ient to fill out the questionnaire at the 
time are asked to return it in a self-ad- 
dressed envelope which is furnished by the 
school. 

In last semester’s survey, the questions 
asked were confined largely to those of a 
factual nature. Leading queries, such as 
“Do you feel that the guidance program 
was adequate to serve your needs?,” were 
avoided. An effort was made to discover: 


1. What basic reasons the student had for 
leaving school before graduation. 

2. Did he expect to return to Pasadena 
City College or some other school for 
further education either in a day or ex- 
tended day program. 

3. What courses or fields was he interested 
in studying. 

4. In what ways his experience at Pasa- 
dena City College could have been 
more helpful to him. 

5. If he were working, what type of job 
he held. 

6. Where did he receive the skill to obtain 
and hold this job. 

7. Was this full-time job a continuation of 
the part-time job he had held while in 
school. 


The student was asked to sign his name 
and address because the college is inter- 


ested in being of help if the subject indi- 
cates that he needs a job or further edu- 
cation through extended day school. The 
Placement Office then contacted those 
who needed jobs and the office of extend- 
ed day mailed a-catalogue of its offerings 
to those students who indicated an inter- 
est in furthering their education. 


REASONS FOR WITHDRAWING 


The first question asked of the students 
presented a check list of possible reasons 
for leaving school. The table below shows 
the reasons given by the student at his 
exit interview. These reasons have been 
ranked by frequency of occurrence. Sev- 
eral of the reasons given, such as financial 
difficulties, family responsibilities, and 
marriage are interrelated. There is also 
a connection between poor grades, non- 
interest in school work, and enrollment 
in courses not directly connected with vo- 
cational plans. Such reasons as forced 
draft in the armed services and poor 


Reasons for Leaving School 





Men Women Total 
Num- Num- Num 








Reason ber ber ber 
Financial . 61 19 80 
Full-time job 47 24 71 
Health ... 19 15 34 
Poor grades 19 12 31 
Family responsibilities 17 12 29 
Change of goal 17 9 26 
Not interested in 

school P 12 13 25 
Marriage sep 1] 20 
Armed forces . 16 0 16 
Course wanted not 

oered .................. 8 0 8 

Totals ..... 225 115 340 
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health are seemingly beyond the control 
of the individual. 

Other reasons given were: moving to an- 
other locality, pregnancy, completion of 
course (Cosmetology), enrollment in a 
trade school, and dissatisfaction with the 
school’s offerings. 

It would appear that if such reasons as 
financial, marriage, full-time job, and 
family responsibilities were consolidated, 
money problems would account for 58.8 
per cent of the reasons for leaving school. 
Scholastic difficulties, as indicated by 
poor grades, non-interest in_ school, 
change of goal and course wanted not of- 
fered, would account for 26.4 per cent, 
and poor health and entrance in the 
armed forces would account for the re- 
mainder. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE EDUCATION 


Two hundred fourteen students re- 
sponded to the question, “Do you expect 
to return to Pasadena City College or any 
other institution to further your educa- 
tion?” The answers reveal that a large 
majority of the dropouts believed that 
their action in leaving school was only of 
a temporary nature. They fully expect to 
return to school in the near future. That 
events will alter these plans for many is to 
be expected, but at the time of leaving 
their plans were: 


1. To return to Pasadena City 
SINE Sothbnsocag Ritoraiinctong _ 97 or 45% 


2. To attend another school.... 30 or 14% 


3. Undecided as to what school 
to attend .............................. 47 of 22% 


4. To terminate schooling ....... 40 or 18% 


The students who felt they could profit 
from certain extended day offerings num- 


bered 156. On the questionnaire 106 men 
and 50 women indicated an interest in 45 
different courses. While the emphasis was 
placed on the need for business subjects, 
many students expressed interest in fur- 
thering their education in the areas of the 
liberal arts, fine arts, and engineering. 
Practically all of the named subjects are 
regular offerings of the extended day di- 
vision. 

“In what ways could your experience 
at Pasadena City College have been more 
helpful to you?” This question was an- 
swered by only 39 students. The range of 
comment ran the gamut regarding guid- 
ance, selection of courses, crowded hous- 
ing, school spirit, the value of participat- 
ing in student activities, and the difficulty 
of meeting school standards while work- 
ing. Several students mentioned that they 
had chosen the wrong goal. Here are a 
few unedited comments. 


1. “Time and concern given to counsel- 
ing, although student registration lim- 
its this in itself, is far too insufficient 
for proper ‘growth’ of students at the 
junior college level.” 

2. “Too much time wasted in class talk- 
ing about unrelated subjects.” 

3. “If I had been in a few more activi- 
ties.” 

4. “If treated in less childlike fashion.” 


5. “(More help) on the procedure of 
studying and applying myself.” 

6. “Better social environment for older 
age students.” 

7. “Teachers should get together and 
plan home work schedule so working 
students could handle it.” 


8. “More of an academic atmosphere.” 
9. “If I had had a goal.” 
10. “Less work (on the job), more study.” 
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FULL-TIME JOBS HELD BY WITHDRAWING 
STUDENTS 


A total of 160 students had arranged 
for full-time jobs before leaving school. 
The average quality of these jobs is sur- 
prisingly high. There were comparatively 
few of the stock boy, service station type. 
Only two people listed themselves as do- 
mestics. Office occupations ranked as the 
largest category for girls and technical 
jobs for men. 


Men Women Total 


SE GO ee 29 36 
Merchandising ......... 26 6 32 
Technical .......... ditaibitiaas 27 3 30 
a 8 33 
Trades .......... dibititeiine 17 0 17 
Manufacturing .......... 10 0 10 
ee l 2 

I ass .c%-Sindaland” 47 160 


* Service occupations here mean such jobs 
as restaurant work, bank messengers, tele- 
phone operators, theatre ushers, etc. 


“While in school were you working 
part-time for your present employer?” 


Men Women Total 


i aa it 20 94 
eT 27 66 
a | 47 160 


“How did you obtain your present 
job?” 


Men Women Total 


Own efforts ............ 85 25 110 
Placement office ...... 9 13 22 
State employment 

appre cean rte eel 2 0 2 
Private agencies _....... l 3 4 
EROS 8 l 9 
Family ........ sailed ide 5 2 7 


Other ....... 2 3 5 
No answer Las l 0 l 
Totals 113 47 160 


“Tn what school, if any, did you acquire 
a skill which helped you obtain your pres- 
ent job?” 


Men Women Total 


High school ................ 23 17 40 
Junior college a 7 21 
High school and junior 
GE hicirtasctnns. Ee 11 24 
Trade school ............. l l 2 
Totals iain 51 36 87 


“Where was the knowledge or train- 
ing needed in your present occupation 
gained?” 


Men Women Total 


School .................. 26 17 42 
Armed services ........... 5 l 6 
On the job... 58 17 75 
School and on the jo l 11 12 
Armed services and on 
the job . , 6 0 6 
“Process of Ageing”. 1 0 l 
Private school .......... Jot l l 
No answer ... ae Oe 0 16 
Totals } 113 47 160 


Throughout the nation as a whole, 
dropout from colleges averages 50 per 
cent or higher. The low 25 per cent at 
City College would lead to the conclu- 
sion that the surprising majority of stu- 
dents are finding their experience at Pasa- 
dena City College satisfactory and that 
the few who complained of types of in- 
struction, guidance services, or facilities 
are either rationalizing or have had indi- 
vidual experiences peculiar to themselves 
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which have tended to influence their 
evaluation of the educational program. 

Workers in pupil personnel who have 
many opportunities to interview with- 
drawing students are appalled at some of 
the inconsequential and meagre reasons 
given by such students. An unfortunate 
experience with a single teacher, the need 
to support a car, a vacillating interest in, 
or choice of, a career, these are the kinds 
of reasons which float on the surface. 

Most dropouts do not admit that they 
are poor students, or that they have no 
driving interest sufficient to hold them to 
a course of study. It is easier to rationalize 
themselves out of an untenable situation 
by finding other reasons. 

The following timely quotation from a 
speech? by John G. Darley, University of 
Minnesota, serves a fitting conclusion to 
these’ considerations. 


DIVERSIFICATION IN AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Consider the evidence on national with- 
drawal rates as another measure of the func- 
tioning of our system of higher education. 
There is presently under way in the Office of 
Education a major study of withdrawal; pre- 
liminary reports of this work have been made 
by Earl Iffert. I paraphrase here some of the 
data he reported at the Eleventh National 
Conference on Higher Education, in March, 
1956. Less than four out of ten students grad- 
uate from the institution of first registration 


2 Delivered before the “National Association 
of Student Personnel Administrators, June 20, 
1956, at the University of California,. Berkeley. 


in the normal four-year period. Percentages 
graduating in normal course by types of in- 
stitutions are: universities, 37 per cent; tech- 
nological institutions, 43 per cent; liberal arts 
colleges, 42 per cent; teachers colleges, 36 per 
cent. Fifty-six per cent complete two years in 
the junior college program. When classified 
by public and private institutions, 32.5 per 
cent graduate from the public system of high- 
er education, and 47 per cent from the pri- 
vate system. While some of these percentage 
differences would meet appropriate tests of 
statistical significance, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to tell what practical meaning they 
have as measures of educational functioning 
of the different types of institutions. At first 
glance one might reason that the private col- 
leges are more selective and therefore have 
better holding power, whereas the public in- 
stitutions, taking on all who wish to enter, 
eliminate more and graduate fewer. But this 
assumption alone is insufficient to account for 
the obtained differences. Over and above the 
straightforward questions that must be raised 
about the sampling of institutions and re- 
spondents appearing in Iffert’s study, or in 
any other study of higher education that used 
the accepted but still dubious categories of 
public, private, liberal arts, junior college, or 
complex university, there is fragmentary but 
compelling evidence that within a single in- 
stitution the ability levels of entering students 
may be significantly increasing at the same 
time as the distribution of grades given by 
the faculty remains practically constant. It 
has been truly stated that, in some institu- 
tions, it takes more brains to flunk out today 
than it did a few years ago! This factor alone 
raises serious doubts about the validity of gen- 
eral, cross-section statements of comparative 
withdrawal rates. 





The Olin Mathieson-New Haven College 
Engineering Aide Program 


ALLEN C. HUTCHINSON 


The Work-Study Point of View: New 
Haven College believes that work is good 
educational experience, but that when 
work experience is related to academic 
instruction it is better. To this end, the 
College has developed a point of view 
which is referred to as Work-Study. In 
the Work-Study degree programs of en- 
gineering, business, and management— 
which are primarily terminal in nature— 
the College encourages and assists its stu- 
dents either to seek employment which is 
related to their programs of study, or to 
pursue programs which are related to 
their present or contemplated work. 

Dependence is placed on this work ex- 
perience for acquiring technical terminol- 
ogy, skill, and familiarity with illustra- 
tions which will be used in class. The 
degree of relationship between the work 
and study varies among companies, de- 
pending on the variety of experience pos- 
sible in a given company. The most ele- 
mentary office job for a business student 
or a comparable plant job for an engi- 
neering student is considered sufficiently 
related for the earlier part of the Work- 
Study program, but every effort is made 
by the student to move into more skilled 








ALLEN C. HUTCHINSON is Dean of New 
Haven College, New Haven, Connecticut. He 
received the Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Texas in 1951. 


work as he enters the third and fourth 
years of academic study. 

A recent example of. industrial-educa- 
tional co-operation is the new program of 
study initiated September, 1956, in which 
New Haven College and the Winchester 
Arms Division of the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation joined forces in 
the training of engineering aides. 

Purpose: Facing very realistically the 
fact that it could no longer rely on nor- 
mal recruiting methods to secure its engi- 
neering technicians, the company, un- 
der the recommendation. of its training 
department, determined to recruit and 
train from within. The underlying pur- 
pose of this decision was to supply per- 
sonnel to do routine and mechanical 
functions and thus release the graduate 
engineers to do work more constructive 
and profitable for the company. In short, 
the program was designed to utilize the 
knowledge and skill of present employees 
to provide the New Haven Winchester 
Division with much needed additional 
engineering skill. 

Nature of Program: The program calls. 
for the training of one class of 22 men in 
the field of production engineering. It is 
a 60-hour curriculum which requires at+ 
tendance for eight 15-week ° semesters. 
The students attend class from 3:30 p.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. three days a week on the col+ 
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lege campus. The program was organized 
and put into action under the following 
procedure: 


1. Planning sessions were held with repre- 
sentatives of the company and the college 
to determine aims, objectives, and pro- 
cedures. 

2. Applications were limited to Olin em- 
ployees who were skilled journeymen, such 
as setup men, tool makers, gage makers, 
and other trained craftsmen. 

3. Applicants were screened by a special 
committee of company engineering super- 
visors. 

4. Then, the regular college admission pro- 
gram was applied, namely: evaluation of 
the high school record and administration 
of the college entrance and placement 
tests. These tests consisted of (a) the ACE 
Psychological Test, (b) The Mechanics of 
Expression Test, Cooperative Tests— 
Princeton, (c) The Reading Comprehen- 
sion Test—for Higher Level Cooperative 
Tests—Princeton, and (d) The New 
Haven College Mathematics Placement 
Test. 

5. Finally, the records of each applicant were 
reviewed for advanced standing, and each 
student was given the option of repeating 
a course he had previously taken if he so 
desired. 


The Curriculum and Program of 
Study: The course of study is a terminal 
program in production engineering with 
a minimum number of credits in general 
education. No attempt has been made to 
design the courses specifically for the 
company because its engineers feel that 
they can teach the specific methods rapid- 
ly once the student is well grounded in 
fundamentals. 

In order to effect a more rapid de- 
velopment in engineering, the students 
will be transferred, following the first se- 


mester of study, to engineering depart- 
ments for on-the-job trainee work assign- 
ments for the remainder of the three 
years. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 


First Semester: Fundamentals of English, 
Basic Mathematics I, and Engineering 
Drawing I. 

Second Semester: Report Writing, Basic 
Mathematics II, Engineering Draw- 
ing II. 

Third Semester: Trigonometry and Al- 
gebra, Physics I, Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Management I. 

Fourth Semester: Analytic Geometry, In- 
troduction to Calculus, Physics II, and 
Industrial Organization and Manage- 
ment IT. 


Fifth Semester: Mechanical Processes, 
Machine and Tool Design, Strength of 
Materials. 

Sixth Semester: Engineering Materials, 
Elementary Machine Design, Strength 
of Materials. 

Seventh Semester: Steel and Heat Treat- 
ment II, Methods and Costs, Human 
Relations in Industry. 


Instruction: Part-time instruction will 
be used exclusively. General courses will 
be taught by Yale University personnel 
and instructors from other nearby institu- 
tions of higher learning, while the more 
technical courses will be taught by ex- 
perts drawn from industry. This formula 
for instruction has been used successfully 
for many years at New Haven College 
and should prove effective for this pro- 
gram. 

Finance: The entire program is fi- 
nanced at the expense of the company. 
Books, materials, as well as engineering 
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drawing equipment, are issued at no cost 
to the student. 

The program is an experimental one. 
Many problems are anticipated, and 
some problems are already being faced. 
The students, averaging over 30 years of 
age, bring to the classroom a well devel- 
oped experiential background but have 
highly varied academic backgrounds. 
Some have had advanced work, others 
need individualized instruction. In view 
of these and other complications, course 
syllabi must be developed on a very flex- 
ible basis, with each instructor working 
from a specific situation to fundamentals. 


Frequent progress reviews will be neces- 
sary for the students. A committee com- 
posed of company and college representa- 
tives will maintain a close watch on the 
development of the entire program. 

As a community institution, New Ha- 
ven College believes that its Engineering 
Aide Program in Production Engineering 
demonstrates once again how the philos- 
ophy of the community college movement 
can be put into positive application. It is 
hopeful that this program will be the first 
of many for the engineer-shy firms in the 
New Haven area. 
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An Analysis of the Junior College Journal: 
1930-1956* 


JAMES F. ADAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


THE READER may well ask what anniver- 
sary is being celebrated with an article of 
this nature. And with due apologies, the 
author must admit that the article is a 
little late for the 25th year of publication 
and somewhat premature for the 30th. 
However, for one who has been teaching 
in adult education for several years, and 
for one who is a neophyte in junior col- 
lege literature, the exercise of scanning 
some 13,000 pages and 1,824 articles has 
been an extremely stimulating experi- 
ence.* Perhaps the reader of the Junior 
College Journal will find this experience 
an interesting one and, it is hoped, some- 
what thought provoking. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


Colvert and Bright’ provided the gen- 
eral pattern for the analysis in their 
article dealing with the research prob- 
lems preferred by junior college adminis- 
trators. This pattern was expanded and 
modified for more complete coverage of 
the Journal literature. In all, six major 
headings and 37 sub-headings were used. 
The reliability of the classification is cer- 
tainly open to question; however, some 
sense of satisfaction was gained by noting 





JAMES F. ADAMS is a Teaching Assistant 
in the Department of Psychology at The State 
College of Washington, Pullman, where he is 
working toward a Ph.D. degree in psy- 
chology. 


that, in the main, this analysis agrees 
with several other fragmentary analyses, 
such as the one done by. Leuenberger.’ 
The articles were categorized into the 
areas which, in the analyst’s opinion, most 
nearly fitted the main thesis of the article. 
In general, such items as association re- 
ports, reports from the secretary’s desk, 
etc., were not classified. Only the edi- 
torials and authored articles were in- 
cluded in the analysis. An unclassifiable 
sub-category was used for those articles 
which did not fit into any of the other 
categories or which, after several read- 
ings, defied the analyst’s understanding 
of what was being said. The latter type 
articles created a feeling of mental de- 
ficiency in the analyst and increased re- 
spect for the editors who may have under- 
stood them. 

A further attempt at analysis was made 
by comparing the publications of the first 
nine years of the Journal with those of 
the last nine. The intervening eight years 
were not subjected to the same analysis 





—_—— 


* The author would like to express his ap- 
preciation to Dr. W. H. Crawford of The State 
College of Washington for his interest and aid 
in this project. 

1¢. C. Colvert and H. F. Bright, “Research 
Problems Preferred by Junior College Admin- 
istrators,”’ Junior College Journal, XX (1950), 
350-54. 

2H. W. Leuenberger, “The Junior College 
Journal: An Analysis,” Junior College Jour- 


nal, VI (1934), 249-54. 
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for two reasons: 1. The topic of the junior 
college and the war was the major sub- 
ject, and 2. It was felt that marked trends 
would be more noticeable in comparing 
separated periods of publication. These 
nine-year periods, and the 26-year total 
period, have been broken down by the 
total number of articles and percentage 
of total number of articles into several 
tables. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The major trend of the analysis would 
seem to indicate that there are few ex- 
treme changes of interest as reflected by 
the number of articles published in the 
first nine years in comparison to the num- 
ber of articles published in the last nine 
years. There is approximately a five per 
cent increase in articles dealing with 
teacher preparation, a three per cent in- 
crease in the administrative category, a 
ten per cent decrease in curriculum and 
adult education, and an eight per cent 
increase in the general philosophical cate- 
gory. Over the 26 years, nearly 70 per 
cent of the articles have dealt with three 
areas: 1. student personnel (.15), 2. cur- 
riculum and adult education (.28), and 
3. problems of a general philosophical 
nature (.26), the latter category being 
“purified” by the removal of the unclassi- 
fiable sub-category. 

The reader can make further analyses 
for himself, but one other trend should, 
perhaps, be pointed out. This is the two 
per cent decrease in the sub-category of 
techniques for evaluation of curriculum 
and measurements of attitudes toward 
curriculum. In the first nine years, about 
three and a half per cent of the articles 
dealt primarily with this subject, while 
in the last nine years, the number of ar- 


ticles dipped to under two per cent. When 
one considers that this category includes 
the articles which merely recognized need 
for evaluation, but do not in themselves 
evaluate, and that the total number of 
these articles has been cut exactly in half 
for the last nine years, one is left with a 
depressed feeling for this area. It would 
seem to the author that there are several 
explanations for this which should be 
considered. The first plausible explana- 
tion is that those engaged in the pre- 
training of junior college instructors are 
undoubtedly sounding the cry that evalu- 
ation is necessary, but they are not pro- 
ceeding to train the potential instructor 
as to how this can be accomplished. A 
direct result of this may be that the future 
instructor is not conscious of the need for 
evaluation or may be awed by the com- 
plexities of experimental design and fail 
to realize that although a vigorous ex- 
perimental design is desirable, it is not 
necessary for many useful types of evalu- 
ation. A further consideration is that the 
faculty and administration may fre- 
quently view evaluation as a self-con- 
demning technique rather than a tool for 
self and college improvement. It would 
seem that the time has come for junior 
college evaluation and that evaluation 
should not be literary. There is a need 
for studies which are well designed and 
well controlled and individuals who can 
perform them, as well as a continuing 
evaluation of a less rigorous nature. 
Some further observations may be of 
interest. It would seem that there are two 
literary roads to success. The author could 
not help noting that these roads could 
well be named “quality” and “quantity.” 
Perhaps there should be a path some- 
where in between. It is of historical in- 
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terest to note that in the first nine years 
of publication the two educators most 
often quoted were Robert M. Hutchins 
and Robert G. Sproul. The favorite word 
of this period seemed to be “ubiquitous.” 
Interest in the subject of general educa- 
tion was fairly well established by Volume 
IX. Attempts at meeting individual needs 
of students were largely accomplished by 
fragmenting classes into ability and in- 
terest groups. An early discussion of this 
method with evaluation is given by 
McDonald.* Volume X saw the junior 
college considered as a community insti- 
tution, and loyalty oaths reared their 
heads. Volume XI reflected an increasing 
interest in terminal education, and phi- 
losophy instructors began to reflect a con- 
tinuing insecurity as to whether or not 
philosophy would continue in the cur- 
riculum. Analysis of junior college cata- 
logues became a favorite pasttime. 

There has been a continuing interest 
in problems of semantics: communica- 
tions or English, junior college or com- 
munity college, and an insistence on the 
right “point of view’—the guidance 
point of view, the personnel point of view, 
and the junior college point of view. 
While on the subject of semantics, the 
author has wondered why there has not 
been an objection to the use of the phrase, 
terminal education. The phrase would 
imply an end to education and it would 
seem that all education should be but a 
beginning. 

If one were to read over the Journal 
literature, he would undoubtedly find a 
number of articles which are worth read- 





3F. L. McDonald, “Motivating Rhetoric in 
the Junior College,” Junior College Journal, 
V (1934), 188—90. 


ing again. Included in the author’s list 
would be the following: Tracy,* for his 
excellent early discussion of a junior col- 
lege family relations course; Wood,° for 
his discussion of a war-time graduation at 
Stephen College; Clarke,* for his thought- 
provoking story of a junior college dic- 
tatorship; Turrell,’ for one of the highest 
correlation coefficients which the author 
has ever had the pleasure of questioning; 
and Koos,® for a survey of potential edi- 
torial writers concerning the question of 
whether or not the editorials should be 
continued (results: yes—150, no—-1). 


SUMMARY 


An analysis has been made of 26 years 
of Junior College Journal publication. In 
general, as reflected by the number of 
articles, there seems to be a continuing 
interest in almost all areas. The sugges- 
tion has been made that there is a general 
need for real rather than literary evalua- 
tion. It is felt that authors might clarify 
and organize their articles better. Scan- 
ning the 26 years of Junior College Jour- 
nal publication is recommended as an ex- 
cellent introduction to junior college 
problems. 





4H. H. Tracy, “Junior College Course in 
‘Family Relations,” Junior College Journal, 
X (1939), 127-35. 

5 J. M. Wood, “Patriotism and the College 
Student,” Junior College Journal, XII (1941), 
243-50. 

6 J. Clarke, “A Junior College Goes Totali- 
tarian,’ Junior College Journal, XIII (1943), 
231-33. 

7A. M. Turrell, “Relation of Personality to 
Scholarship,” Junior College Journal, V 
(1935), 355-57. 

8 L. V. Koos, “Directives for the Junior Col- 
lege Journal,” Junior College Journal, XVII 
(1946), 18-23. 
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Analysis of Junior College Journal 
1930-1956 
Legislation and Finance 
Vols. 1-9 Vols. 10-17 Vols. 18-26 Vols. 1-26 


Classification Categories Total % Total Total % 





—_—_—— 


Total % 





Regulation and Accreditation: 





CE 002 3 8 002 12 .007 
Financial Aid: cost to students, 

state and federal aid .............. ere O11 4. 9 014 20 O11 
District Organization, Geographical 

Studies of Population Trends ...... l .002 0 2 .003 3 .002 
Legislation: standards, proposed 

legislation, legislative surveys ..... 13 021 8 9 014 30 .016 
Reorganization: problems of 

reorganization ........................ ee 014 6 2 .003 17 .009 
Surveys of Felt Need for J. C.: discussions 

of establishment, criteria for 

establishment of J. C. aici: a 013 4 l .002 13 .007 
*39 062 25 £31 «4.047 95 052. 





* Summation of given category and percentage of total number of articles contained in the 


].C.]. in given category and in stated volume span. 


Preparation of Teachers 











Vols. 1-9 Vols. 10-17 Vols. 18-26 Vols. 1-26 

Classification Categories Total % Total Total % Total % 
Teaching Techniques: measuring 

results of teaching; teaching 

efficiency, improving instruction, 

use of equipment; audio visual ... 22 .035 24 28 .043 74 .040 
Pre-Service Training Program: 

selecting teachers, librarians ...... 7 O11 9 12 018 28 .020 
CE 2 .003 l 3 .004 6 .003 
Inservice Training: supervision and 

improvement of instruction .......... 6 .010 l 12 .018 19 .010 
Status of Instructors, Deans: 

certification, qualifications; 

experience; salaries; 

pensions; problems of _........... vite. @ .008 4 16 .024 25 .014 
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General Function of Instructor: 
characteristics, attitudes of .......... 4 .006 4 11 017 19 .010 


*46 073 43 e@ 466° 1. om 








* Summation of given category and percentage of total number of articles contained in the 
].C.J. in given category and in stated volume span. 


Administration 





Vols. 1-9 Vols. 10-17 Vols. 18-26 Vols. 1-26 








Classification Categories Total % Total Total % Total % 
Public Relations ................... ae 013 12 15 023 35 019 
Financing and Budgeting Procedures: 

buying, accounting _............. 3 005 0 4 .006 7 .004 
Administration: administrative 

personnel 7 O11 3 10 O15 20 O11 
Building Programs, Equipment 

Standards: problemsconcerning.. 5 .008 4 2 .003 11 .006 


Library Problems and Programs: 
use of library, budgets nana 059 3 8 012 48 026 


* 60 .096 22 39 060 121 .066 








* Summation of given category and percentage of total number of articles contained in the 
].C.J. in given category and in stated span. 


Student Personnel 





Vol¢. 1-9 Vols. 10-17 Vols. 18-26 Vols. 1-26 
Classification Categories Total % Total Total % Total &% 








Organization and Scope of Student 
Personnel Program: evaluation; 


philosophy of; personnel records. 8 .013 $ sit 028 29 .016 
Orientation Programs and Group 
Guidance Techniques __. 1] .018 3 9 014 23 013 


Counseling Programs: problems of 
guidance; vocational guidance; 
academic difficulties; 
occupational information . 18 .029 16 15 023 49 027 


Use of Tests: inventories, check lists; 
discussion of need; surveys; 
predictions of student success 16 025 4 12 018 32 018 


Placement and Follow-Up Studies: 


transfer, attitudes of graduates, : 
alumni; drop outs 0 ................ 22 aS * 16 = - 024 62 034 





Cc. 
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College Community Programs: 
cooperative training, discussion of, 
EE ee .008 4 15 023 24 013 


Extra-Curricular Problems and 
Programs: benefits, fees, student 
aid; student government; 
athletics; student activities 17 027 20 22 .034 59 032 


*97 (154 74 #107 4.164 278 .152 














* Summation of given category and percentage of total number of articles contained in the 
].C.]. in given category and in stated volume span. 


Curriculum and Adult Education 





| Vols. 1-9 Vols. 10-17 Vols. 18-26 Vols. 1—26 
Classification Categories Total % Total Total % Total % 








Practices and Programs in Terminal 
Education: discussions of, 
need for 9 014 34 8 012 5] .028 








Techniques for Evaluation of 
Curriculum and Measurement 
of Attitudes Toward: discussions 
of, need for 22 035 4 11 017 37 .020 


Practices and Programs in Adult 
Education: discussions of 5 .008 


~~] 
co 


014 21 012 


Educational Background of Entering 
Students: ability differences; who 
attends J. C.; attitudes of 
students towards J. C. 4 .006 2 3 .004 9 .005 


Desirable Size of Classes: class size 
and teaching load; classroom 


utilization 5 .008 0 3 .004 8 004 


Curriculum: teaching of specific 
subjects, general problems; 
remedial work; objectives; 
grading; cheating; examinations _ 158 251 106 113 173° 377 .206 


*203 323 153 147 ae 6S .276 








* Summation of given category and percentage of total number of articles contained in the 
J.C.]. in given category and in stated volume span. 
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General Philosophy 














Vols. 1-9 Vols. 10-17 Vols. 18-26 Vols. 1-26 
Classification Categories Total &% Total Total % Total % 
Junior College in Foreign Countries 
(outside of U.S. and Alaska) ........ 4 .006 3 11 017 18 .010 
Definitive: purpose; function of 
J. C.; contributions of J. C.; 
students of J. C.; general 
education and J.C... ss ALL 68 104 159 242 .133 
History: development of J. C.; 
general description of specific 
J. C.; surveys of J. C. 0.0... 38 .060 18 11 017 67 037 
Honorary Societies: sororities; 
REE SGT A A ee a 7 O11 4 0 000 11 .006 
War: attitudes towards; responsibility 
of J. C.; training for defense; 
effect of war on J. C.; 
problems of veterans _.................. 0  .000 58 13 .020 71 .039 
Discussion of Status: general articles 
concerning principles, functions, 
problems, organization, finance, 
enrollment, growth, 
administration ....................... codbnasi 18 .029 10 40 .061 68 037 
Unclassifiable: ambiguous articles; 
association activities; general 
addresses, etc. _........... snide. 47 .075 64 68 104 179 .098 
*184 .292 225 247 378 656 .360 
7629 = 11.000 542 653 1.000 1824 1.000 





* Summation of given category and percentage of total number of articles contained in the 


].C.J. in given category and in stated volume span. 
t Summation of all articles within the ].C.J. for given volume span. 
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Thirty-three Thousand in Three Days 


ROBERT McLAUGHLIN 


PUBLIC RELATIONS is a term with a some- 
what nebulous meaning. It means dif- 
ferent things to different colleges. In a 
broad sense, it means letting the general 
public know about and appreciate the col- 
lege. In a community or tax-supported 
college, it involves familiarizing nearby 
neighbors with the functions and facilities 
of the school. Whatever the definition, a 
program of good public relations is im- 
portant. 

Those involved in the growing junior 
college movement must strive to keep the 
public constantly aware of the purpose 
in the over-all pattern of higher educa- 
tion. It is important that the parents of 
the boys and girls who will eventually be 
college students know what is offered and 
feel welcome at the school. It is also im- 
portant that the leaders in business, edu- 
cation, and labor are familiar with the 
policies and practices of the college. 
Many of these leaders will, at one time or 
another, serve in an advisory capacity for 
the college. 

Brochures, bulletins, catalogs, films, 
and press releases are satisfactory media 
in helping to acquaint the public with a 
college. However, the best results are ob- 
tained when nearby neighbors visit the 
school. 








ROBERT McLAUGHLIN is Co-Director of Admis- 
sions at the State University Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, Farmingdale, New York. 


The State University Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Farmingdale had 
over 33,000 visitors on the campus during 
a three-day period, February 23-25, 1956, 
for its 37th Country Life-Open House 
Program, For this event, students and 
faculty members designed and staffed 
over 100 exhibits and demonstrations in 
agriculture, ornamental horticulture, and 
in industrial and related areas. For each 
of the last four years, there have been 
more than 30,000 visitors during the 
three-day period. The program has grown 
from a small agricultural and farm ma- 
chinery display to its present size. 

The program is planned so that there 
is some project or exhibit of interest to all 
visitors. Among the several exhibits of 
interest to home owners were illustra- 
tions of lawn making techniques, indoor 
gardens, latest models of small tractors 
and family freezers, and developments in 
food distribution and merchandising. 
The Institute’s fine dairy cattle herd of 
young calves and other livestock were on 
exhibit during the program. 

In industrial-technical areas, exhibits 
included developments in automotive 
engines and power transmissions, a full- 
size house under construction, an aircraft 
engine laboratory, a radio station, and 
high fidelity and sound system demonstra- 
tions. 

The students in business technology 
demonstrated the operation of modern 
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office machinery. A dental hygiene clinic 
was in operation by students majoring in 
dental hygiene. The advertising art and 
design students exhibited typical projects 
in art work and demonstrated air brush 
rendering and portrait sketching. 

In addition to the specific exhibits, all 
laboratories, greenhouses, and _ livestock 
barns were open to the public. The ex- 
tensive machine tool laboratories, electri- 
cal, radio, television, heating, and other 
industrial laboratories were also in op- 
eration. 

The 37th Annual Country Life-Open 
House Program was opened officially by 
a director’s luncheon on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 23. Halsey B. Knapp, then director 
of the Institute, served as host to over 
200 leaders in agriculture, education, 
business, industry, labor, and govern- 
ment. 

As a public relations technique, many 
schools would not be in a position to offer 
the same program that is offered at 
Farmingdale. They could, however, build 
an open house program that would be of 
interest to citizens in their particular 
community. 

The Institute at Farmingdale is in a 
rapidly expanding residential area. Over 
5,000 junior high and elementary school 
children were brought by school bus to 
see the program. It is not expected that 
every school could accommodate over 
30,000 visitors on its campus in three 
days, nor would they all want to have a 
three-day program of that magnitude. 
The attempt at Farmingdale, however, 
is to create an awareness of the program 
and to have citizens in the area feel wel- 
come to visit the campus. 

The values of such a program to the 
college and to the students are innumer- 
able. The parents of present students see 


first-hand what their sons and daughters 
are doing and what kind of classrooms 
and teachers they have. Future students 
and their parents see the training oppor- 
tunities available. It gives them an op- 
portunity for direct contact with the 
present students, a chance to talk to the 
students and to learn their views on spe- 
cific programs. The general public gets a 
good impression of where their tax dol- 
lars are going. 

The student body at Farmingdale is 
enthusiastic about this program. Hun- 
dreds of students contact potential em- 
ployers, and these contacts invariably 
lead to offers of employment following 
graduation. The program also serves the 
broad over-all development of students 
who have the opportunity to talk to many 
people and who gain confidence because 
they are familiar with the program that 
they are discussing. 

An event such as this cannot be ar- 
ranged on the spur of the moment. It re- 
quires considerable planning. The Insti- 
tute’s plans for the 1957 exhibits were be- 
gun immediately after the close of this 
year’s program. A complete analysis and 
review of what had taken place and sug- 
gestions gained from visitors, faculty, and 
students were polled and analyzed. Ex- 
hibits to be included in next year’s Coun- 
try Life-Open House Program have been 
considered, as well as the deletion of 
some exhibits. 

The objectives of such a program must 
be clearly defined. It must be determined 
whether the program should be a single- 
day affair or last over a two- or three-day 
period. The faculty at Farmingdale 
would be happy to cooperate with any 
groups interested in planning a program 
similar to the one it has. 
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Some Aspects Related to Financing the Public 
Junior College Education Program 


LOUIS W. REDEMSKY 


ELEMENTARY and secondary public edu- 


cation have reached the stage in their de- 
velopment where it may be conceded that 
these phases of education should receive 
their entire financial support from public 
tax monies. School districts which pro- 
vide textbooks and other supplies free of 
charge to pupils to improve the educa- 
tional opportunities of the children in 
their communities are not a rarity but are 
becoming more numerous. The public 
junior college financial program has not 
progressed comparatively with the ele- 
mentary and secondary programs. Con- 
sequently, in a number of public junior 
colleges the major source of revenue and 
financial contribution for the support of 
the junior college educational program 
depends upon students’ fees. 

Data presented by Starrak and Hughes’ 
indicate that in a total of 29 states in 
1937-38 variations as to the extent of stu- 
dent financial support existed. In three 
states, Florida, Indiana, and Washington, 
all the financial support was contributed 
by the students. Five of the states showed 
that the junior colleges received more 
than 50 per cent of their financial sup- 
port from the fees of students. The num- 





LOUIS W. REDEMSKY is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Social Science Department of 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


ber of states which revealed that junior 
colleges depended very little upon stu- 
dents’ fees for the support of their public 
junior colleges were California, 4.5 per 
cent; Colorado, 2.6 per cent; Illinois, 3.0 
per cent; and Kansas, 3.9 per cent. Mich- 
igan reported eight institutions which de- 
rived 46.4 per cent of their financial sup- 
port from students. 

Conditions have changed somewhat in 
Michigan, so that in 1948-49 it was esti- 
mated by the finance division of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction that the 
per capita state aid distributed in the 
second semester would be $90.00.? This 
was far from adequate to maintain the 
Michigan institutions. Consequently, as 
Bemer*® pointed out in a survey based 
upon an investigation reported January 
1, 1950, only one institution did not re- 


quire tuition from the students who re- 


sided in the school district. The tuition 
charges for resident pupils of the remain- 
ing junior colleges varied from $4.50 per 
semester hour to $75.00 per semester. 





1James A. Starrak and Raymond M. 
Hughes, The New Junior College (Ames, 
Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 1948). 

2 News of the Week (Lansing, Michigan: 
Department of Public Instruction), XVI, No 
28 (February 11, 1949), p. 56. 

3C. W. Bemer, Junior Colleges in Michigan 
(Unpublished survey of junior colleges in 
Michigan), January 11, 1950. 
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Some additional revenue has been 
granted to the Michigan Junior Colleges 
since Bemer submitted his findings. The 
General School Laws* in Michigan re- 
vised in 1952 show that up to $130.00 in 
state aid for each full-time student can be 
collected by school districts maintaining 
a university, college, or junior college. 
Although evidence of an increase in jun- 
ior college revenue is indicated in the lat- 
ter figure, the amount is insufficient when 
the student per-capita outlay of the jun- 
ior colleges is examined. The maximum 
state aid and local tax support will re- 
quire that a substantial tuition rate be 
charged the student who attends the jun- 
ior college. 

In 1955 the Michigan State Legisla- 
ture considered an increase of the junior 
college app-opriation. The increase again 
being considered is a part-payment of the 
per capita cost of the students attending 
the junior colleges. 

The governor of Michigan, in his ad- 
dress to the 68th Legislature on the needs 
of education in Michigan, pointed out the 
significant difference in the per capita 
cost of junior college students and the 
students attending the state-supported 
colleges and university. He indicated that 
approximately $450.00 a year was spent 
per student in locally supported junior 
colleges, while approximately $900.00 
was spent per student in state-supported 
colleges. He recommended that legisla- 
tion be enacted which would provide the 
communities one-half of the construction 
costs in expansion of the junior colleges. 
In addition to the above reference to 





* General School Laws (Lansing, Michigan: 
Department of Public Instruction), Revision 
of 1952, p. 193. 


junior college education, he _ recom- 
mended that state aid to junior colleges 
be increased to the extent that the state 
match local contributions up to a maxi- 
mum of $225.00 per student. 

The impending increase of enrollment 
for institutions of higher learning could 
be the beginning of a movement for 
greater financial support of the junior 
college and an opportunity for the junior 
college to accept the responsibility of pro- 
viding leadership for the constructive im- 
plementation of a program which re- 
quires no apology. If, as in the past, this 
opportunity is given only fleeting atten- 
tion by those charged with the develop- 
ment of the junior college program, it 
may be some time in the distant future 
before it will again present itself. 

There appears to be a growing senti- 
ment in this country that junior colleges 
should be regarded as an integral part of 
the system of free public education of 
each state and, as such, should be tuition 
free. Since local districts are forced to 
rely upon property taxes, which some in- 
dividuals believe are already too high, an 
increase in this source of revenue may be 
met with considerable resistance. The 
major portion of the support may well 
have to come from the federal or state 
government. The President’s Commis- 
sion,® in its consideration of financial sup- 
port for higher education, recommended 
that free public education be made avail- 
able through the 14th grade for every- 





5 A Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, “Higher Education for 
American Democracy,” Vol. IV, Staffing 
Higher Education (Washington, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, December, 1947), 


p. 3. 
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one. Strayer® suggested that the operation 
of the junior college be financed by lo- 
cal revenues and supplemented by state 
financial support instead of depending 
upon students’ fees. Similar recommen- 
dations relative to reduction or elimina- 
tion of tuition have been made by Bogue,’ 
Eells,* the National Advisory Committee 
on Vocational Education of College 
Grade,® Carpenter,”® and Killian.” 

The extent to which local and state fi- 
nancial support may be effective in estab- 
lishing a financially sound system of free 
education through the 14th grade is de- 
scribed by Starrak and Hughes: 


In those states in which a large share, 50 per 
cent or more, of the cost of public education 
is already being borne by the state, the present 
plans of school support could be extended to 
cover post-high school education. California, 
which far excels any other state in the num- 
ber of enrollments of its junior colleges, has 
seemingly a quite successful plan of state sup- 
port. There, the state pays a lump sum of 
$2,000 per year to each properly established 
junior college, together with $100 for each 





® George D. Strayer, A Digest of a Report 
of a Survey of Public Education in the State of 
Washington, September 5, 1956, p. 151. 

7 Jesse Parker Bogue, The Community Col- 
lege (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950), p. 321. 

8 Walter C. Eells, “Public Junior College as 
Agency for Democracy—The Financial As- 
pect,” N.E.A. Bulletin, 1931, pp. 586-588. 

® Vocational Education of College Grade, 
Federal Security Agency, Bulletin, 1946, No. 
18 (Washington, D.C.: United States Print- 
ing Office), p. 56. 

10 Werett W. Carpenter, “Recent Develop- 
ment in Junior College Administration,” 
N.E.A Bulletin, 1933, pp. 523-524. 

11 Franklin K. Killian, “Flint’s Fiscal Ca- 
pacity to Support Secondary and Advanced 
Education” (Unpublished doctor’s disserta- 
tion, University of Michigan, 1949), p. 150. 


full-time student enrolled ($120 after 1947). 
This amount approximates 50 per cent of the 
entire cost per student of a really first-class 
program. This plan gives a small college gen- 
erous assistance, enabling it to carry on a 
creditable program of post-high school educa- 
tion at a cost to the local district of $100 or 
less per student. On the other hand, a wealthy 
community may carry on as elaborate a pro- 
gram as it wishes to support by increasing the 
proportion of local support.** 


Students’ inability to finance a college 
education due to low family income has 
raised the question as to the advisability 
of providing a tuition-free junior college 
education as well as establishing scholar- 
ships to pay student living costs. Although 
the creation of scholarships to meet liv- 
ing costs may be more applicable to the 
student who must leave the home com- 
munity to continue his education, the 
President’s Commission™® recognized the 
necessity of providing such aid even for 
the student who may be living at home. 

A recommendation for equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities in the state of New 
York was made by Allen and Paige. ‘They 
said: 


Well qualified youth have been denied the op- 
portunity of post-high school training in many 
instances if they come from lower income 
families. Twelve thousand scholarships at 
$350.00 each were recommended annually.'* 





12 Starrak and Hughes, of. cit., p. 56. 

134 Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, “Higher Education for 
American Democracy,” Vol. II, Equalizing 
and Expanding Individual Opportunity 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, December, 1947), p. 151. 

14 John Stuart Allen and John W. Paige, 
Must Thousands Leave New York State for 
College? (Albany: The State Educational De- 
partment, 1946), p. 2. 
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The Maryland Commission on Higher 
Education’® concurred that some system 
of scholarship should be designed to aid 
intellectually superior students to secure 
the education for which they were quali- 
fied. Tead also supports federal scholar- 
ships for deserving individuals in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


To those who think that any such proposal for 
federal scholarships is an unduly radical de- 
parture, it should be pointed out that the G.I. 
Bill of Rights itself has established a strong 
precedent and the measure already adopted 
by the United States Navy for post-war train- 
ing through college education of qualified 
material for future officers embodies these 
identical provisions with a $1,200 grant per 
student. Also, legislation which includes fea- 
tures of this nature at the high school level is 
being widely and actively advocated. 

In short, a federally supported and locally 
administered plan of scholarships and a na- 
tional plan for fellowships is one of the most 
vital planks in a platform to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity beyond the secondary 
school.*® 


Obviously, there is good reason for the 
recommendation of scholarships for 
worthy students from low-income fami- 
lies. That income is a factor definitely 
related to college attendance has been 
fairly well established. Other factors 
probably play an important part in the 
total picture relative to college attend- 





15 Higher Education in Maryland, A Report 
of a Survey by The American Council on Edu- 
cation with Recommendations of the Maryland 
Commission on Higher Education (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1947), p. 311. 

16 Ordway Tead, “Equalizing Educational 
Opportunities Beyond the Secondary School,” 
The Inglis Lecture (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), pp. 37-38. 


ance, but the parents faced with a re- 
stricted family budget hardly find it ex- 
pedient to encourage their children to 
attend college, 

An investigation reported by the Min- 
nesota Commission of Higher Education” 
disclosed that the father’s occupation had 
considerable bearing upon the opportun- 
ity for college attendance. The univer- 
sities and liberal arts colleges draw their 
largest number of students, in order, from 
the children of professional people, execu- 
tives, businessmen, and skilled workers. 
The children of the semi-skilled workers 
and small business owners composed the 
next largest group. The teachers’ colleges 
draw their greatest proportion of students 
from farm families. The junior colleges 
are the only institutions which enroll, to 
any degree, the students from families 
where the father is slightly skilled. 

Goetsch** made a study of 1,023 public 
high school graduates with I.Q.’s of 117 
or over. This study disclosed that only 3.4 
per cent of the gifted children came from 
families whose income was $5,000 or 
more. However, a large per cent, 69.7, 
were members of families whose annual 
income was under $2,000. The data re- 
vealed that all the children of families 
whose income was $8,000 or more at- 
tended college, but only 20.4 per cent at- 
tended if the annual income was under 
$5,000. The author concluded that a close 
correlation exists between parental in- 





17 Higher Education in Minnesota (Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950), p. 152: 

18 Helen B. Goetsch, Parental Income and 
College Opportunities, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 795 (New. York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940), p. 80. 
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come and post-high school educational 
opportunity. 

The financial support of the junior col- 
lege program seems to be limited to tuition 
collected from its students. If the stu- 
dent’s financial status is such that he can- 
not afford tuition, he is deprived of the 
opportunity of continuing his formal edu- 
cation and the junior college is deprived 
of its source of revenue to continue a more 
suitable program. Now, when many uni- 
versities and liberal arts colleges are in- 
creasing tuition to restrict enrollment or 
collect all that the traffic will bear, ap- 
pears to be the appropriate time for the 
public junior colleges to improve upon 
their existing financial and educational 


programs. Why not attract the student 
with an educational program with a min- 
imum of expense to the student? 

Educational leaders must continue to 
point out the inadequacy of a program 
which contributes educationally to only 
a portion of its citizenry if they wish to 
enlist the support of the public for a more 
extensive educational’ program. Ap- 
parently, from a broader viewpoint, stu- 
dent tuition as a means of financing junior 
college education is not sufficient. There- 
fore, the continuation of effort to secure 
a greater share of financial support from 
the local, state, and federal governments 
seems to be expedient. 
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Family Relations Classes 


Lucy Meeker 
Eastern Arizona Junior College 
Thatcher, Arizona 


For the classes in family relations, the 
writer clips cartoons related to family liv- 
ing and mounts them on small colored 
cards. They are filed according to chapter 
topics. Each day some cartoons are left 
on the tables, arranged in a hollow square, 
around which the classes meet. Only the 
cartoons related to the topic of the day 
are used each time. 

This device helps to dispel the miasma 
of daily quizes, eliminates the problem of 
tardiness, and provides a moment for 
checking attendance. 


Using the Language 
Laboratory 


Genevieve Wantiez 
Bradford Junior College 
Bradford, Massachusetts 


There is no language requirement for 
graduation from Bradford Junior College, 
yet it is interesting to note that in the 
1955-56 academic year two-thirds of the 
total enrollment of the college have 
chosen to study a modern language. 





THIS | TRIED AND 
FOUND HELPFUL 


Out of an enrollment of 300 students, 
there are approximately 135 students 
studying French under the direction of 
three instructors. Five different courses 
are offered ranging from elementary to 
the most advanced French. 

All standard techniques are used in the 
French department, and the lectures are, 
as far as possible, conducted in French. 
Many of the students are a little be- 
wildered at first (since most of them have 
not had this experience before) , but very 
soon they come to understand and enjoy 
the spoken language. An exception is 
made in the case of grammar lessons, 
which are always explained in English in 
order not to make a difficult matter still 
more difficult. 

The most noteworthy feature in the 
teaching of the three modern languages 
offered at Bradford (French, Spanish, 
and German) is a new language labora: 
tory that permits the student both to listen 
and to record. It has been operating since 
the beginning of 1956, and it is a de- 
cided help. While there are many dif- 
ferent ways the laboratory can be used, 
the following general pattern has been 
helpful. 

Beginning French: The lesson is taped 
with spaces between sentences for repeti- 
tion; the questions follow with space to 
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(1) repeat the question, (2) answer it. 
Tapes are also used for pronunciation 
drills. 

Intermediate French: A passage of the 
text assigned for study, chosen either for 
literary interest or for special study of 
vocabulary or pronunciation, is recorded 
on the tape (always leaving space for 
repetition) ; then follows a series of ques- 
tions on the text assigned. It is important 
that the questions be precise and chosen 
in such a way that, once they have an- 
swered them, the students have discovered 
and retained the most important parts of 
the text. 

Two hours of work in the laboratory 
are required weekly. Thus far the labora- 
tory has not been used much in advanced 
classes where literature is studied. When- 
ever it is possible, a good phonograph 
record is used, such as “Le Cid” played by 
the Comedie Francaise, or readings of the 
works of Camus, St. Eupery, Colette, etc. 
The students play the records in the li- 
brary and listen through earphones at a 
listening table without disturbing anybody 
(this being part of the homework). 

On days when everybody seems tired 
and finds it hard to concentrate, some 
tapes recorded by the author last sum- 
mer in France are played, and the stu- 
dents enjoy listening to some folk-songs, 
conversation between little French chil- 
dren, pieces of dialogues by adults, or re- 
productions of some radio programs. 
These little breaks do not take much time 
(one song takes about three minutes), 
and they provide a pleasant and informal 
note. French is a difficult subject, but it 
is the writer’s conviction that it does not 
have to be a dry one. 
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Suggestions for Teaching 
Beginning Classes in 
Foreign Language 


Peggy Howerton 


Municipal Junior College 
Meridian, Mississippi 


In teaching modern foreign languages 
at Municipal Junior College, the writer 
has found the following procedures ef- 
fective: 


1. Giving a “Pre-Test”: The instructor 
gives students a long English sentence involv- 
ing every part of English speech. Finding out 
ahead of time how much or how little founda- 
tion each student has helps shape the teaching 
method. 

2. Homogeneous Grouping: At Municipal 
Junior College, it has not been possible to 
separate students into ability groups, but one 
day a week is devoted strictly to slower stu- 
dents. This helps them keep up and prevents 
monotonous repetition in regular class periods. 

3. Foreign Language Laboratory: It is 
helpful to make a recording of a difficult les- 
son and permit the slower students to play it 
over in the laboratory until the lesson is 
learned. (This takes the instructor’s time, 
however). Making available at all times in the 
laboratory recordings of good French, Span- 
ish, etc. pronunciation in interesting conver- 
sation trains the ear to sounds. 


Volunteer Reading Program 


Frieda Siler 


Bluefield College 
Bivefield, Virginia 


The Voluntary Reading Program at 
Bluefield was introduced the second se- 
mester of 1954-55 and repeated during 
1956. It was designed primarily for social 
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and cultural emphasis and did not carry 
college credit. 

The faculty library committee formu- 
lated some very brief requirements which 
served as a guide for those interested in 
qualifying: 


A student must read two or more books of 
acceptable quality over and above any class 
assignment during the stipulated time (four 
months). 

Books of acceptable quality were taken to 
mean those regarded as classics or authorita- 
tive writings in a subject field. 


The program was first explained at the 
chapel period and then publicized by re- 
minders through the bulletin boards, 
skits, and announcements, 

Every student who had completed the 
reading by the end of the time specified 
was invited to a dinner. Everyone was 
given an opportunity to tell something 
about the books he had read. The first 
year the plan was tried, the committee re- 
read a number ofthe books the students 
had chosen in order to stimulate the dis- 
cussion if should it bog down. The mem- 
bers were pleasantly surprised to hear the 
discussion go on very well without any 
help from them. 

Some results of the reading program 
were: 


1. Eight per cent of the student body par- 
ticipated. 
2. There was a greater interest in the 


classics of American and English litera- 
ture. 


3. Students found that reading was its own 
reward and that reading can be fun. 


Practical Approach to Teaching 
Philosophy 


Ralph B. Winn 


Monmouth Junior College 
West Long Branch, New Jersey 


The Principle: The starting point in 
any study of philosophy is, or should be, 
one’s own outlook on life, no matter how 
limited and confused it may be. Each man 
builds his convictions from the vantage 
point of his experience, and this is the only 
possible way of forming them. Each age 
presents its peculiar problems, and these 
problems mold the prevailing beliefs of 
the time. A thinking man—and who is 
not?— is inseparably bound to his en- 
vironment and cannot help reacting to its 
realities and assumptions, its needs and 
changes. His “philosophy of life” is a 
product of his mind as stimulated by his 
physical, social, and cultural surround- 
ings. A practical recognition of these 
truths is of crucial importance for a whole- 
sale growth of philosophic studies. 


Application: Early in the semester, the 
philosophy class is given a list of 100 con- 
cepts of considerable significance in con- 
temporary life, such as art, beauty, civili- 
zation, common sense, competition, co- 
operation, creative work, democracy, edu- 
cation, equality, evil, evolution, faith, 
freedom, free will, friendship. The stu- 
dents are asked to consider these concepts 
and to revise them in terms of their own 
preferences. Ten students, mainly volun- 
teers, are then chosen to prepare oral re- 
ports limited to twenty minutes each, on 
a topic of great interest to them. During 
the following weeks, they are given all the 
individual help they may require with 
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reading materials and research methods. 
On the day assigned to each student- 
speaker, he takes the instructor’s place to 
address the class (only short notes are al- 
lowed), then answers questions from the 
floor, and finally is replaced by the in- 
structor for general comments and sum- 
mary. 


How to Increase Music 
Appreciation 


Calvin H. Mueller 
Bakersfield College 
Bakersfield, California 


For those teachers who use music as a 
part of their classroom procedure and find 
that the playing of a phonograph record 
of even the finest in music causes the stu- 
dent listener to wander off in reverie, 
Bakersfield College’s Music Department 
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has devised a means of bringing the focus 
upon the music itself. Each student in the 
listening group is provided a musical pic- 
ture of the work being performed in score 
and outline. The outline is arranged so 
as to be useful to both the novice and the 
expert. Each is encouraged to work with 
this outline as a means of gaining a deeper 
insight into the roles of composer and 
creative listener. These worksheets help 
to bring the music out of the realm of the 
purely abstract to a point where the 
listener, in varying degrees, can recreate 
the musical process. 

The materials used may be produced 
simply and at a nominal cost on the black 
line or blueprinting machine in any school 
or community. Interested instructors may 
address a card to the writer for sample 
material together with suggestions for its 
use. 














JESSE P. 


THE NEXT annual convention of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held at Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, March 5 to 9 inclusive, 1957. The 
Board of Directors and committees will 
meet on Tuesday, March 5, and until 
noon on the 6th and again on Saturday 
morning, March 9. The afternoon of the 
6th will be reserved for sightseeing with a 
possible trip to Ogden to inspect the new 
college plant of Weber. 

A complimentary dinner will be held 
on the evening of the 5th for all past- 
presidents of the Association. It is ex- 
pected that these persons will be brought 
into closer contact with the Association 
and its work so that their wisdom and 
judgments may be used in furthering the 
cause of the junior college movement. 

Regional luncheons will be held Thurs- 
day noon, March 7. Regional presidents 
will be responsible for the programs, but 
all other arrangements will be made by 
the Association’s staff. 

Other common meals will be a dinner 
meeting for the independent and church- 
related junior colleges, Wednesday night, 
March 6; dinner meeting for state di- 
rectors and consultants and those at uni- 


BOGUE 


versities and representatives of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Thursday night, 
March 7; annual banquet, Friday night, 
March 8. 

The program for 1957 will be built 
around the general slogan, “Hats Off to 
the Past; Coats Off to the Future.” The 
first general session will feature the first 
part of this slogan with the President’s 
address, the Executive Secretary’s report 
and the report of the Finance Committee. 
Follow-up presentations will be made by 
Miss Dorothy Bell, President, Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts, 
for women’s junior colleges, by Major 
Dallas Buck of Wentworth Military 
School, Lexington, Missouri, for men’s 
junior colleges, and by Dr. Peter J. Ma- 
siko, Jr., Dean, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois, for co-educational jun- 
ior colleges. 

The main speaker for this session is in 
process of being secured and a tentative 
acceptance has been received. He is one 
of the outstanding American educators 
who is a graduate of a junior college and 
a great friend of the movement. 

“Coats Off to the Future” will be fea- 
tured on the morning of the 8th. Progress 
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on the Project for Public Information will 
be presented by the director, Dr. Edmund 
J. Gleazer, Jr., President, Graceland Col- 
lege, Lamoni, Iowa. The role of state de- 
partments of education will be given by 
Dr. D. Grant Morrison, Supervisor of 
Junior College Education, Olympia, 
Washington. The role of the universities 
in junior college education will be pre- 
sented by Dr. James W. Reynolds, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of ‘Texas, 
and the Editor of the Junior College 
Journal. The role of the United States 
Office of Education in junior colleges 
will be given by Dr. S. V. Martorana, 
Community-Junior College Specialist, 
Washington, D.C. 

A major address regarding the direc- 
tion junior colleges should take in the 
future will be delivered by another out- 
standing American educator. Since this 
part of the Journal is being written on 
October 8 for the December issue, it is 
too early to make announcement of the 
speaker. He has been invited to make the 
address, and it is the hope of the Board of 
Directors that he will accept. 

The banquet speaker has not been se- 
cured at this time. Great care is being 
given to the selection of speakers who will 
be well informed about the junior college 
movement and who will bring inspiration 
to the gathering. 

Discussion groups will be conducted by 
the Research and Service Committees on 
Thursday and Friday afternoons, March 
7 and 8. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


In view of rather extensive amend- 
ments authorized by the Association at 
the New York convention in March of 
this year, it seems wise to publish the en- 
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tire text for the information of the mem- 
bership. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES CONSTITUTION 


With Proposed Changes 


Adopted at Chicago, Illinois, January 18, 
1946, and amended February 21, 1947, June 
28, 1952, March 4, 1955, and amended March 
8, 1956. 


Preamble 


Junior colleges are a recognized part of 
higher education in America. Knowing the 
need for a way to interpret more adequately 
their programs, they have joined together in 
this American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Although representing, as they do, a great 
diversity in purpose, in type, and in control, 
and located in every section of our land, 
yet they are brought together by their com- 
mon desire to serve better the educational 
needs of our young people and adults. This 
Association is created through the cooperative 
action and participation of institutions from 
six regional areas; yet its operation is gov- 
erned through representation from the regions 
rather than of the regions. The American As- 
sociation is designed to represent, to promote 
and to voice the interests of junior-college 
education for the nation as a whole rather 
than for any particular area. 

By their joint efforts the junior colleges dem- 
onstrate to their community, state, and nation 
the strength that comes through unity in a 
common purpose. Therefore, they have 
adopted this Constitution for the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


ARTICLE F-NAME 


The name of this organization shall be 
‘American Association of Junior Colleges.” 


ARTICLE II-PURPOSES 


The purpose of this organization shall be 
to stimulate the professional development of 
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its members and to promote the growth of 
junior colleges. In particular and to imple- 
ment the philosophy of the Preamble the pur- 
poses are: to promote through cooperative re- 
search and dissemination of information im- 
provements in the services of the colleges to 
their students, improvements of their instruc- 
tors and instructional practices, the organiza- 
tion and administration of the member col- 
leges, and to study and report on the best ways 
and means for financing junior colleges. 


ARTICLE lI-MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of this organi- 
zation shall consist of five classes: active insti- 
tutional, provisional institutional, individual, 
sustaining and honorary. Membership shall be 
open to qualified institutions or individuals. 
All members shall be approved by the Board 
of Directors. 

Section 2. Active Institutional Members. 
Active institutional membership is open to 
regularly organized junior colleges which are 
accredited by or have received equivalent 
recognition from a regional association of col- 
leges and secondary schools, or from their 
state university, state department of educa- 
tion, or other recognized state accrediting 
agencies; and to separately organized units of 
similarly accredited four-year colleges and 
universities which offer junior college pro- 
grams. Active institutional members are en- 
titled to one vote. The Board of Directors 
shall have the sole responsibility for determin- 
ing whether the accreditation of a petitioning 
school may be accepted as equivalent recogni- 
tion even though the institution may not carry 
the name “Junior College.” 

Section 3. Provisional Institutional Mem- 
bers. Provisional institutional membership is 
a form of membership designed especially for 
newly organized junior colleges and for other 
junior colleges which have not yet been able 
to secure the the necessary accreditation or 
equivalent recognition to qualify them for ac- 
tive institutional membership. Any junior col- 
lege eligible for active membership may not 
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be admitted to provisional membership. 

The representative of a provisional institu- 
tional member may attend the meetings of the 
Association but he shall not vote nor hold of- 
fice in the Association. 

Provisional institutional members are listed 
as such members in the annual “Directory of 
Junior Colleges” published by the Association. 
Such a member shall not use the phrase 
“Member of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges” in its catalog, or other an- 
nouncements, but may use the phrase “Pro- 
visional Institutional Member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges” in such 
publications. 

Section 4. Individual Members. Any person 
interested in the junior-college movement and 
acceptable to the Board of Directors may be- 
come an individual member. Individual mem- 
bers shall neither vote nor hold an elective 
office. 

Section 5. Sustaining Members. Any organ- 
ization interested in the junior-college move- 
ment may become a sustaining member. Jun- 
ior colleges are not eligible for this type of 
membership. Any person wishing to contri- 
bute greater support to the Association than 
is realized through an individual membership 
is eligible for sustaining membership by pay- 
ing the customary dues. Sustaining members 
shall not vote or hold elective office. 

Section 6. Honorary Members. Individuals 
who have performed outstanding service to the 
junior-college movement, upon nomination of 
the Board of Directors, may be elected honor- 
ary members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The elected officers shall be the 
President, the Vice-President and the Di- 
rectors. 

Section 2. There shall be an Executive 
Secretary appointed by the Board of Directors 
for such term and at such salary as it may 
determine. The Board may also appoint such 
other officers or assistants as it may deem 
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necessary for the proper conduct of the affairs 
of the Association. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of the President, the Vice-President, ex 
officiis, the immediate past president, and one 
director from each of the six regional areas: 
New England, Middle States, Southern, North 
Central, Pacific Northwest, and Pacific South- 


west. 


ARTICLE V-ELECTIONS 


Section 1. The President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be elected annually by a majority 
vote. 

Section 2. Two directors representing re- 
gional areas shall be elected each year to 
serve for terms of three years each. The nomi- 
nating committee shall give prime considera- 
tion in making nominations for the presidency 
to persons who have demonstrated outstand- 
ing leadership in junior-college education and 
in the activities of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. Moreover, consideration 
shall be given to a reasonable rotation of the 
presidency from the six regional junior-college 
groups so that a president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges shall come 
from each region at least once in a period of 
nine years. 

Section 3. The President, the Vice-President 
and the Directors shall be elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the active members present at 
the annual meeting except when an emergency 
makes it impossible to hold the annual meet- 
ing, in which case all officers shall be elected 
by a majority of the active members voting 
by mail ballot, such election to be conducted 
through the office of the Executive Secretary 
on or before the date on which the meeting 
would normally have been held or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Section 4. Officers shall take office as soon 
as elected or appointed and shall serve until 
their successors are designated in accordance 
with the provisions of this Constitution. 

Section 5. When vacancies occur on the 
Board of Directors between elections the 





Board shall appoint a new director from the 
region in which the vacancy occurs, whose ap- 
pointment shall expire at the following annual 
meeting, except in case of the death, inca- 
pacity or resignation of the President, in 
which case the Vice-President shall serve as 
President. When a vacancy occurs in the office 
of the Vice-President between elections by 
resignation, death, or incapacity to serve, the 
Board of Directors shall elect a Vice-President 
from the region in which the vacancy occurs 
to serve for the unexpired term. 

Section 6. No elected officer shall succeed 
himself immediately. 


ARTICLE VI-DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall perform the duties pertaining to 
their offices as may be defined by the Board 
of Directors. 

Section 2. Except as directed by the an- 
nual meeting and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall 
have the power to manage, operate, and direct 
the affairs of the Association. The actions of 
the Board of Directors shall be reported to 
and subject to review by the Association in 
annual meeting. 

Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall be 
the executive officer of the Association. He 
shall be responsible for the collection of dues 
and for the custody of funds of the Associa- 
tion and shall make payments therefrom in 
accordance with the authorizations and di- 
rections of the Board of Directors. He shall 
be directly responsible to the Board of Direc- 
tors and shall carry out its policies. 


ARTICLE VIIF-QUORU M 


Section 1. The representatives of at least 
ten per cent (10%) of the active membership 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business after all members have been duly 
notified of such meeting. 

Section 2. A majority of the members of 
the Board of Directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 
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ARTICLE VIIN-GENERAL GUIDE 


Section 1. The Association shall be guided 
by Roberts’ Rules of Order in all points not 
expressly provided for in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE IX-BY-LAWS 


Section 1. The Association may enact by- 
laws for its own government, not inconsistent 
with the provisions hereof. 


ARTICLE X-AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amend- 
ed at an annual meeting of the Association 
by a two-thirds vote of the membership pres- 
ent, provided that the proposed amendment 
has been submitted in writing to the Executive 
Secretary and by him submitted to all mem- 
bers of the Association in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form for at least thirty (30) days 
prior to the date of the annual meeting. 

Section 2. A referendum to the Constitution 
may be authorized by a two-thirds afirmative 
vote of the active membership present at an 
annual meeting. A two-thirds affirmative 
vote by the entire active membership shall be 
necessary to amend the Constitution through 
a referendum. The Board of Directors shall 
be responsible for conducting a referendum. 


BY-LAWS 


I. Membership. No junior college shall 
hold provisional membership in this associa- 
tion for more than five years. At the end of 
that time it shall qualify for active member- 
ship or be dropped. 

II. Meetings. There shall be an annual 
meeting of the Association at such time and 
place as the Board of Directors may deter- 
mine. 

III. Vacancies. Whenever an elected of- 
ficer ceases to be a full-time employee of a 
junior college, his office shall become vacant 
at the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

IV. Nominations. Nominations for the of- 
fice of the President, the Vice-President, and 
directors to be selected annually shall be 
submitted by a committee on nominations ap- 
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pointed by the President. Additional nomina. 
tions may be made from the floor. 

V. Committees. Committees may be cre 
ated by a vote of the Association or of the 
Board of Directors. Unless otherwise voted by 
the Association, all committees shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

VI. Dues. 


1. Dues of active members shall be seventy. | 


five dollars ($75.00) a year. 

2. Dues of provisional members shall be 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) a year. 

3. Dues of individual members shall be 
ten dollars ($10.00) a year. 

4. Dues of sustaining members shall be 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) a year. An in- 


dividual who desires to be classed as a sustain- | 
ing member shall pay dues of seventy-five | 


dollars ($75.00) a year. Sustaining members 
may pay more dues if they so desire. 

5. Honorary members shall pay no dues. 

VII. Membership Lists and Payment of 
Dues. 

1. Names of all institutional members shal! 
be published annually in Junior College 
Journal. 

2. Statements for dues for the current year 
shall be sent to all members during the month 
of January, and if necessary at such later dates 
as the Executive Secretary may determine. 

3. Any members whose dues are unpaid for 
the preceding year, after due warning, shall 
be dropped from the membership list. 

VIII. Fiscal Policy. 

1. The Board of Directors shall adopt an 
annual budget, prepared by the Finance Com- 
mittee, for each fiscal year beginning Jan- 
uary I. 

2. In the management of the finances of 
the Association the Board of Directors shall 
be guided by the following principles: 

a. To estimate income conservatively and 
expenditures liberally. 

b. To permit no expenditures for any item 
in excess of the officially approved budget 
without the authorization of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 
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' FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY S DESK 


c. To operate within the income of the As- 
sociation. 

d. To reserve dues paid in advance for use 
during the year for which they were paid. 

3. The financial records of the Association 
shall be audited annually by a certified public 
accountant selected by the Board of Directors. 

4. The Executive Secretary and all em- 
ployees of his office who handle any part of 
the funds of the Assocaition shall be bonded, 
the amount of the bonds to be determined by 
the Board of Directors and paid for by the As- 
sociation. 

IX. Publications, 

1. The Association shall publish the Junior 
College Journal, a Junior College Directory, 
and such other regular or special publications 
as may be approved by the Board of Directors. 

2. Three copies of each issue of the Junior 
College Journal and of the Junior College 
Directory will be sent, without cost, to each 
active, provisional, or sustaining member who 
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pays dues of $75.00 per year. One copy of 
each issue of the Junior College Journal and 
of the Junior College Directory shall be sent, 
without cost, to each individual member of 
the Association. 

3. There shall be an Editorial Board of the 
Junior College Journal consisting of six mem- 
bers representing the six regional areas, and 
appointed by the Board of Directors, for a 
three-year term. Two members of the first 
Board shall be appointed for one year, two for 
two years, and two for three years. 

X. Amendments. These By-laws may be 
amended at any business session of an annual 
meeting of the Association by a majority vote, 
provided that the proposed amendment has 
been submitted in writing to the Executive 
Secretary and by him submitted to all mem- 
bers of the Association in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form at least (30) days prior to the 
date of the annual meeting. 
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JESSE P. BOGUE AND JOANNE R. WATERMAN 


Dr. Edmund J]. Gleazer, Jr., President, 
Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa, began 
his duties as director of the Special Public 
Information Project for the Association 
on December 1. On leave of absence from 
Graceland for one year, he will reside in 
Washington and work out of the national 
offices at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W. 

Dr. Gleazer is a graduate of Grace- 
land College, the University of California 
at Los Angeles, holds the M.A. degree 
from Temple University, and Ed.D. from 
Harvard. He has traveled extensively in 
the United States and many European 
countries. 

The Special Public Information Proj- 
ect was devised by a number of junior 
college administrators during the New 
York Convention. Proposals were made 
to the Board of Directors for this project 
and a committee was appointed of three 
members of the Board and three members 
at large for the Association. The project 
was presented to the Board at the summer 
meeting in Denver, Colorado, in July and 
approved. It carried at that time pledges 
of $20,000 from member institutions and 
from some state associations. Since that 


time, pledges have been increased, and 
payments have been made by the vast 
majority of those who made pledges. It 
is the hope of the Board of Directors that 
this sum may be matched by an equal sum 
from a foundation. 

Dr. Gleazer will give practically all of 
his time to personal interviews with heads 
of foundations, business and industrial 
concerns, editors of national magazines, 
and others who are in positions of leader- 
ship and whose understanding of the place 
and functions of the two-year collezes 
may be important. Team work will be the 
order in this project between the director 
and the executive secretary. Better legis- 
lation, both state and national, is much 
needed for the public junior colleges. The 
executive secretary will emphasize this 
phase of the project, and Dr. Gleazer will 
stress the needs of the independent col- 
leges, although both will give attention 
to all phases of the Public Information 
Project. At times, it may be wise for both 
men to visit certain key persons. The 
project looks toward the dissemination of 
more information for the total junior col- 
lege movement. 

Just as the public institutions are in 
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‘need of increased support from tax 
- sources, the independent colleges need far 


greater support from foundations, church 
organizations, business, and industrial 
concerns. Therefore, both phases of the 
needs of the colleges will be promoted. 
The project is not conceived as a ““money- 
raising undertaking” but rather one of 
information so that additional funds may 
eventually flow into the colleges from 
sources well informed about the essential 
services of these institutions. 
* * # 

The Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Association meeting at E] Camino 
Junior College in October featured Wil- 
liam J. Murphy of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia as the “kickoff” speaker. Mr. 
Murphy is public relations representative 
for the western firm. The over-all theme 
was “The Junior College and Its Publics.” 
Mr. Murphy’s topic, “Why Public Re- 
lations,” complemented the panel’s theme, 
“How, When and Where Public Rela- 
tions.” According to Murphy, “Public re- 
lations means many things to many peo- 
ple.” One definition by Fortune magazine 
is “good performance, publicly appreci- 
ated because adequately communicated.” 
The last phrase, “adequately communi- 
cated,” is the key one. An organization’s 
reputation and standing—be it a profit- 
making concern or an educational insti- 
tution— depends not only on what that 
organization is but also on what the public 
thinks it is, or knows it is. 

“Don’t forget,” continued Mr. Murphy, 
“to remember that the schools belong to 
the public. It is not the superintendent, 
the principal, the teacher, or even the 
members of the Board of Education who, 
in the final analysis, run the schools, They 
are just the men and women who do the 
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bidding of the public. Every educator 
should realize that the public has the 
right, in fact the obligation, to know what 
is taking place within our schools.” 

=| SS 

Rochester Junior College, Rochester, 
Minnesota, has revised its engineering 
technology course after consultations with 
professional engineers and business and 
industrial leaders. Since the inception of 
the program in 1949, demands and op- 
portunities for engineering technicians 
have changed considerably, according to 
the faculty at Rochester. The course, re- 
vised in keeping with present demands, 
includes on-the-job training in the sopho- 
more year. Other subjects are English, 
drawing, mathematics, engineering orien- 
tation, and chemistry the first year; 
physics, drawing (industrial drafting), 
business communications (English), ele- 
mentary accounting, introduction to busi- 
ness machines, and elementary typing the 
second year, in addition to the on-the- 
job training. 

oe: aug 

Baltimore Junior College (Maryland) 
began a workshop in personality analysis 
this fall in evening classes. The nine- 
week program, limited to 20 students, is 
conducted on a discussion basis and ex- 
amines the causes and possible remedies 
of personal friction developing in daily 
life. Directed toward practicality, the 
course will look into the nature of com- 
mon irritations and study the means of 
removing them, according to Dr. John 
W. Musselman, instructor. It will go be- 
yond the limits of most psychology classes 
and is open to mature men and women 
or to students with foundations in psy- 
chology. The course is part of a new com- 
munity service sparked by more insistent 
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public demand, according to Dean Bell 


of the college. 
* * * 


Meridian Municipal Junior College, 
Meridian, Mississippi, has re-established 
its school of nursing in cooperation with 
the Matty Hersee Hospital of Meridian. 
The program was discontinued two years 
ago, but Matty Hersee State Hospital and 
state funds have reinstituted the nursing 
program, which is well under way with 
23 freshman nurses. 


*+ + 


Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, Inc., New York City, will begin its 
advertising campaign through the Ad- 
vertising Council in the interest of higher 
education and under the direction of 
N. W. Ayer and Son, nationally-known ad 
agency. A comprehensive outline of the 
campaign reveals that the basic need is a 
strategy which will give focus and a sense 
of immediacy. The focal point must be 
universally applicable (to all colleges and 
to all people) and highly subjective by 
appealing to each person’s self interest. 
Action is the last step, with inference to 
the need for donations. This will be car- 
ried out by advertising, literature pre- 
pared for local use, and solicitations at 
the local level. This is the basic frame- 
work for the forthcoming mass media 
campaign on behalf of colleges and their 
financial strengthening. Views and com- 
ments can be sent to the Washington 
office for transmittal to the Council. 


a 


Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, New York, is continuing its 
program of “Fundamentals of Life In- 
surance and Annuities” for men and 
women preparing for the Chartered Life 
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Underwriters designation (C.L.U.). The 
class will meet for 16 sessions on Satur. 


day morning from 9:00 to 1:00 at the | 


college. The course covers types of con. 
tracts, the arithmetic of premiums and 
reserves, contract provisions and _ legal 
principles, structure of the business and 


fundamentals of programming and settle. | 


ment options. 
* * * 
East Central Junior College, Decatur. 
Mississippi, has received financial aid to 
its building program from the County 


Board of Supervisors. Officials of the five 


counties have agreed to finance two new | 
dormitories, with the sum of $120,000 | 
pledged by the counties, and additional | 


funds from the state legislature. The 
dormitories, one for sophomore girls and 
one for men, will contain about 50 beds 
each. The girls’ dormitory will also house 
a small clinic for students who need medi- 
cal care. 

* > .+.@ 

Georgia Association of Junior Colleges 
held its annual meeting October 12-13, 
at Armstrong College of Savannah. The 
theme was “The College and the Com- 
munity.” Dr. Robert L. Brantley, vice 
president of Mercer University, addressed 
the group with “The College and Its Pub- 
lic Relations.” Sectional discussion meet- 
ings were held by groups in English and 
humanities, history and social studies, 
mathematics and science, and vocational 
and professional studies. Committee re- 
ports included addresses on private foun- 
dations for support of colleges, scholar- 
ships and awards, and coordination with 
high schools and colleges. Addresses were 
also made on the community and con- 
tinuing education, and the community 
college and terminal education. Tours of 
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the city topped off the discussion groups. 
A visit was made to the Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corporation, the firm that is co- 
operating with Armstrong College in its 
program of technical education. 


* + 


Monmouth College, West Long 
Branch, New Jersey, enrolled a record 
1,400 students this year. Big attractions 
for swelling registration are the new 
campus, day and evening sessions, and 
the four-year program recently approved 
by the New Jersey Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Since there are no dormitories, stu- 
dents commute to the new campus, which 
serves primarily those living within a half- 
hour’s drive. Many will combine work 
with study and, with help from advisors, 
will plan class schedules to suit their free 
time. The evening session enrollment 
dominates in numbers with a total of 915; 
day session, 485. Business administration 
and engineering are the most popular cur- 
riculums, with liberal arts running a close 
third. A substantial beginning for the 
“senior division” (above the two-year 
level) has reached over the 100 mark, 
with opportunities in nine different fields 
leading to the B.S. or B.A. degrees. 


 _ i. 


Odessa College, Odessa, Texas, has its 
short course program in full swing. Some 
of the short courses are Clothing Con- 
struction and Tailoring, Interior Decora- 
tion, Vocational Nursing, Materials for 
Plumbers, Masonry Materials for Brick- 
layers, Latin American Culture and 
Civilization, and Show Card Lettering. 
Classes are meeting for 12 two-hour ses- 
sions and cost only $10.00. Beginning 
swimming is also offered for a $3.00 fee to 
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Odessa students. The idea of short courses 
is becoming so popular that soon the ten 
now offered will be increased, according 
to Nathan Ivey, dean of the evening 
college. 
- ” * 

Green Mountain Juntor College, Poult- 
ney, Vermont, is receiving letters of grati- 
tude and commendation from some of its 
alumnae in retailing. One alumna, Bar- 
bara Mizak, has this to say: “‘Just about 
two months ago I received another pro- 
motion and am now an assistant buyer 
in jewelry. In less than a year I’ve held 
three different assignments at G. Fox and 
Company. ... I received such a thorough 
background, covering not only retailing 
but a hint of display, advertising, and 
everything I now deal with . . . you re- 
member I won the G. Fox and Company 
Scholarship to Tobe-Coburn. The pre- 
vious winners had been four-year gradu- 
ates. I believe that speaks for Green 
Mountain’s training in itself.” 

Other letters have been received from 
a store manager, buyer, display consult- 
ant, fashion coordinator, and fashion 
writer. 

* ¥* . 

Los Angeles City College, California, 
announces a total enrollment of 7,525 stu- 
dents this year in the day school. Another 
6,000 have registered for evening classes, 
according to dean of admissions Robert J. 
Ryan. Students were reminded that coun- 
seling services are available in the eve- 
ning. Mr. Ryan also encouraged sugges- 
tions from students on the process of reg- 
istration. 

* * # 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexing- 
ton, Missouri, had to turn away students 
this fall, having reached its enrollment 
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goal in mid-August. Space precludes ac- 
cepting any more cadets at Wentworth 
this year, which began its 77th year in 
September. A $43,000 improvement pro- 
gram went forward this summer when 
William Braun, superintendent of 
grounds, directed the effort to make the 
living quarters and classrooms more at- 


tractive and commodious. 
* oa + 


Kemper Mulitary School, Boonville, 
Missouri, began its 113th year under a 
new corporate structure, organized on a 
non-profit basis by a new directors’ board 
of nine members. “The non-profit cor- 
poration was established to conform to 
modern educational requirements,” ex- 
plained Col. E. W. Tucker, executive of- 
ficer. “It will allow for plowing more 
funds back into improvements and sal- 
aries.” Three hundred and fifteen cadets 
enrolled at Kemper for 1956-57. 

Se 

North Idaho Junior College, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, is carrying on an exten- 
sive guidance and vocation study directed 
by progressive president George O. Kil- 
dow. The Kiwanis Club and Chamber of 
Commerce at Coeur d’Alene assist the 
junior college in its guidance conferences, 
which were set up in “self-defense.” It 
was found that many students did not 
know what they wanted or were qualified 
to study. Course changers, drop-outs, and 
failures were costing money and discour- 
aging many able students who were in- 
volved in the wrong course of study. To 
correct this, the testing and guidance pro- 
gram was set up nine years ago by the col- 
lege. Cooperation with the University of 
Idaho has produced engineering students 
at North Idaho Junior College who might 
otherwise have overlooked their qualifica- 


tions for engineering. Results of high 
school testing have helped students antici- 
pate their careers, many of whom finish 
up at the University. 

oo 


Nevada Southern at Las Vegas boasts 
a fall enrollment of 506 compared to 36! 
a year ago. Over-all enrollment has in- 
creased 40 per cent. 


oS mm 


The Illinois Association of Junior Col- 
leges held its 24th annual meeting at Nor- 
mal, Illinois, on the campus of Illinois 
State Normal University in October. 
Theme: “The Function of Junior Col- 
leges in Higher Education in Illinois.” 
Discussion topics comprised “Faculty Ac- 
tivity in Helping the Student to Adjust 
Academically,” “Faculty Activity in 
Helping the Student to Adjust Socially,” 
and “Desirable Professional Preparation 


for the Junior College Teacher.” 


> =-_— = 


Ventura College, Ventura, California, 
is one of the most modern public junior 
colleges in the state, and like all the others 
offers free tuition. The comprehensive 
curriculum at Ventura offers arts-crafts 
and music, animal husbandry, business, 
language arts (including foreign lan- 
guage, English, journalism), biological 
science and vocational nursing, physical 
science, engineering, industria] technol- 
ogy, social science, home economics, and 
physical education and health. Occupy- 
ing a 113-acre campus east of the city, 
Ventura College is comprised of a spread 
of modern buildings, functional, well- 
lighted, and comfortable. Terminal edu- 
cation as well as transfer curriculum is 
offered at Ventura, where “every student 


has a scholarship.” 
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LENN, THEODORE I. Workbook and Read- 
ings in Sociology. (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956). Pp. v 
+ 328. 


In this Workbook and Readings, the 
author sets for himself the purpose of aid- 
ing “the student in mastering the intro- 
ductory course in sociology.” It is the pur- 
pose of this brief review to evaluate that 
goal in terms of the interests, aptitudes, 
and motivations of students at the junior 
college level. 

There are two basic ways of approach- 
ing the materials of sociology in an intro- 
ductory course. The first of these presents 
the material in terms of the main areas 
and interests of sociology and attempts, 
through a rational exposition of general 
principles, to develop a theoretical under- 
standing of the nature of society which 
the student is then expected to transfer to 
his observations of real life situations. For 
the pre-motivated student, this approach 
may be satisfactory. The instructor can 
supplement the straight textual materials 
with descriptive studies to make the the- 
ory live, or he can stimulate discussion 
which will bring out examples from the 
students’ background of experiences to 
serve the same purpose. Without this sup- 
plementation, however, even the best of 


S 


students is apt to react negatively, and 
students of lesser ability and motivation 
will be lost. The second, more recent 
trend in sociological texts seeks to develop 
sociological understandings through the 
incorporation of analytic and descriptive 
studies in the body of the text. At many 
schools with inadequate library facilities, 
the use of such texts is almost a necessity. 
This approach, however, often suffers 
from the fact that the selections of origi- 
nal works which are offered are either too 
brief or too completely removed from the 
original context to mirror faithfully the 
original author’s intent. 

The Lenn workbook seems to be an at- 
tempt to employ the best characteristics 
of both approaches outlined above. It is 
bound to this course by the fact that it 
is tailored to go along with the Cuber 
text, Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles, 
an example of a text stressing the theo- 
retical approach to an understanding of 
the nature of society. It seeks to achieve 
its stated purpose by supplementing the 
text with brief readings containing origi- 
nal research and a variety of approaches 
to similar problems and concepts. The 
very nature of the Cuber text, excellent 
though it may be in the presentation of 
sociological principles, lends itself to the 
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need of a workbook of this type to bridge 
the gap between theory and reality for the 
student. Dr. Lenn, however, has broad- 
ened its utility beyond merely functioning 
as an auxiliary for a single text by de- 
veloping his materials so that they could 
be coordinated with other recent and 
standard texts. A cross-reference chart to 
17 other standard sociology texts, which 
synchronizes them with the chapter or- 
ganization of the workbook material, ac- 
complishes this purpose. Thus, the work- 
book is able to stand on its own merits 
despite the fact that it utilizes certain con- 
cepts developed in the Cuber text but not 
in the cross-texts. 

For many students, in both two-year 
and four-year colleges, a course in intro- 
ductory sociology represents a one shot 
exposure to a systematic understanding of 
the nature of society. One of the most im- 
portant tasks facing the instructor of such 
a course is to make its content take on 
significance for the student in terms of his 
own experiences. This is especially true 
for junior college students whose expo- 
sure to the materials of sociology is typi- 
cally of a terminal nature. Materials ori- 
ented towards them must be developed to 
make them aware of the nature of the so- 
cial processes in which they are continu- 
ously involved so that with greater under- 
standing they can become more intelli- 
gent and effective participants in their 
world. One means of achieving this aim 
is to acquaint the student with actual so- 
ciological studies which have been made 
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and in which real people, real problems, 
and real life situations are involved. 

The real worth of the Lenn workbook 
lies in its organization of the materials of 
sociology in a significant framework (de- 
rived from the Cuber text), in its utiliza- 
tion of studies in sociology and the re- 
lated disciplines of psychology, social psy- 
chology, and anthropology to illuminate 
the on-going social process, in its self- 
study questions which direct the student 
along paths of greater understanding, 
and, above all, in its flexibility which al- 
lows for its effective use by the instructor 
who prefers to work with original mate- 
rial or with texts employing the selected 
readings’ approach. 

NorMAN BriTAN 


+ * * 


Book reviews will be the responsibility 
of the Book Review Editors beginning 
with the January, 1957, issue of Junior 
College Journal. These Editors will either 
prepare the reviews themselves or “farm 
them out” for preparation by other per- 
sons. In line with a suggestion made by 
one of the Editors, a request is being made 
at this time for junior college staff mem- 
bers who will assume responsibility for 
writing reviews to make this fact known. 
A letter to the Editor, James W. Reyn- 
olds, The University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, giving the name, address, and field 
or fields in which the staff member will 
prepare reviews will be forwarded to the 
appropriate Book Review Editor. 
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